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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


August 31, 1945 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


After the most destructive war in human history our 
Nation has turned once more to the more prosaic but pre- 
ferred tasks of peace and reconstruction. Those 
tasks are no less stupendous than those of war. They 
require as great a measure of intelligence and under- 
standing and of unselfish devetion to the common good. 
For the building of these qualities in its citizens 
America looks to its schools and colleges, dedicated 
as they are to the development of individual competence, 
wisdom and good will. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the week of November 
ll to 17 has been set aside for observance again as 
American Education Week. I urge that it be an occasion 
this year for counseling together on how we can‘ 
further strengthen and improve the schools and colleges 
of the Nation for their essential peacetime tasks. — 
Let us, as parents and citizens interested in the wel- 
fare of our children and in the general welfare, visit 
our schools during American Education Week, learning 
at first hend of school needs and problems. And then 
let us resolve as individuals and as a people progres- 
Sively to develop our schools as the basic instruments 
of freedom, democracy, and human betterment. 
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Federal Security Administrator 


Watson B. MIL_er 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Joun W. STUDEBAKER 


The Congress of the United States established 
the Office of Education in 1867 to “collect such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several States 
and Territories”; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of efficient school systems”; and to “other- 
wise promote the cause of education throughout 
the country.” ScHoor Lire serves toward 
carrying out these purposes. Its printing is ap- 
proved by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


Hew to Subscribe 


Subscription orders, with remittance, should 
be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Subscription price $1 per year; to for- 
eign countries in which the mailing frank of 
the United States is not recognized, $1.50. For 
orders of 100 copies or more to be sent in bulk 
to one address within the United States, the 
Superintendent of Documents allows a discount 
of 25 percent. Subscriptions may also be en- 
tered through magazine dealers. 


Public ation Office 


U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Editor in Chief—Olga A. Jones. 





Attention Subseribers 


If you are a paid-up subscriber to 
Education for Victory you will receive 
ScHoot Lire until the expiration of your 
subscription as indicated on the mailing 
wrapper. 

During the war, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation increased its free mailing lists ex- 
tensively in order to serve the war effort 
as widely as possible. It is not possible 
to continue these free mailing lists for 
Scnoot Lire, but the periodical is avail- 
able by subscription as indicated above. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Observance Affords Opportunity 


“Education to Promote the General Welfare”’—the theme for the twenty- 
fifth annual observance of American Education Week, November 11—-17—affords 
opportunity “to take before the people of your community the great educational 
issues of the day in your community, your State, and the Nation.” 

American Education Week is sponsored jointly by the National Education 
Association, The American Legion, The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the U. S. Office of Education. 
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Back to School Wisdom 
for All Communities 


“Now is the time to face the fact 
that suffered critical 
losses during the war. The effect of 
those losses can be minimized only if 
efforts to strengthen the school system 
are redoubled. Hundreds of young- 
sters who have learned the lure of war- 
time wages, as well as those who went 
into the armed forces without complet- 
ing their education, must be encour- 
aged to return to school. Teachers 
must be granted new inducements to 
steady service. New buildings to make 
up for the suspension of construction 
during the war years will have to be 


education has 


provided along with increased volumes 
of supplies and equipment. 


“Tt is one thing to encroach tem- 
porarily upon education for the sake of 
winning the war quickly. It would be 
quite another thing to leave the wounds 
of wartime unhealed. Evi- 
dence everywhere about us points to the 
fact that more and not less education 
is needed to prepare the youth of the 
land for the responsibilities that are 
coming their way. Selective Service 
brought to light an appalling waste of 
human want of basic 
schooling. Now is the time to move 
against this weakness in our demo- 
cratic system. And such a move will 
obviously entail not getting 
youngsters back into the schools but 


neglect 


resources for 


only 


also preparing the schools to give them 
more of the training they need.”—Ex- 
cerpt from 7'he Washington Post, Sep- 
tember 17, 1945. 





Seventh Grade Describes “When Our Town 
Was Young” 


An example of valuable educational 
experiences that young people can have 
when community and school work to- 
gether is illustrated by a project devel- 
oped in North Salem, N. Y. The boys 
and girls of the seventh grade in 1942- 

3 took as their assignment in their 
social-studies course responsibility for 
finding out everything they could about 
North Salem’s early days. 

They looked in all of the history 
books they could find. They learned 
some facts from the reference books, 
but as their town was only a small town, 
they as children in many communities 
in the United States found little in 
books about the lives of the first set- 
tlers and the other things they wished 
to know. 

The boys and girls started asking 
questions of their older neighbors whose 
ancestors came to North Salem in the 


early days. The stories they were told 
were written down and used for special 
programs and shared with their school- 
mates and friends. It was suggested to 
them that the stories might be pub- 
lished. 

The students worked harder than 
ever. Pictures were taken of land- 
marks visited on historical field trips. 
At the end of the year a booklet was 
printed entitled When Our Town Was 
Young. The proceeds of the venture 
netted a profit of $80 which was pre- 
sented to the school library. They re- 
ceived many fine letters from educators 
throughout the State. Their booklet 
was used in a course on curriculum ad- 
justment in a high school. They also 
heard of what other schools were doing 
along the same line. 

The seventh grade of 1943-44 col- 

(Turn to page 6) 
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State Legislation 
for Exceptional Children 


TATE programs for the education 

of exceptional children have de- 
veloped rapidly in recent years. The 
foundation on which such programs 
have been built in more than 25 States 
has been sound State legislation au- 
thorizing local facilities, providing 
State aid to pay for the same, and in- 
suring competent State supervision. 
The year 1945 has added to legislation 
already in force significant enactments 
in a number of States, which are de- 
scribed below by Elise H. Martens, 
Senior Specialist in the Education of 
Exceptional Children, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

A high mark of achievement in State 
legislative action on behalf of excep- 
tional children has been reached in the 
year 1945. At least three new State- 
wide programs of special education 
through day-school systems were inaug- 
urated by law (in Maine, Oklahoma, 
and Texas), and at least four States 
(California, Illinois, Iowa, and Ohio) 
greatly expanded their already existing 
programs, which in every case are ad- 
ministered by the State department of 
education or public instruction. If the 
interest displayed in these seven States 
is any indication of what one may ex- 
pect elsewhere, the educational future 
of hitherto neglected exceptional chil- 
dren—particularly the handicapped— 
is ultimately assured in the United 
States. 


Texas 


The purpose of Senate bill No. 38, 
passed this year by the Texas Legis- 
lature, is “to provide competent educa- 
tional services for the exceptional chil- 
dren in Texas between and including 
the ages of six (6) and seventeen (17) 
for whom the regular school facilities 
are inadequate or not available.” “Ex- 
ceptional children” include “any child 
of educable mind whose bodily func- 
tions or members are so impaired that 
he cannot be safely or adequately edu- 
cated in the regular classes of the pub- 
lic schools without the provision of 
special services.” The “special serv- 
ices” may include special teaching of 
SCHOOL 
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any kind needed, transportation, and 
provision of special supplies and equip- 
ment. Children who are eligible for 
enrollment in the State schools for the 
deaf and the blind are excluded from 
the provisions of this act, since special 
education is already furnished for 
them. 

In order to “foster, inspect, approve, 
and supervise” the educational program 
provided by the act, there is created in 
the State department of education a 
division of special education, with per- 
sonnel specified as follows: director, as- 
sistant director, secretary, and stenog- 
rapher. The appropriation for the sal- 
aries of these persons and for travel 
and contingent expenses is $12,500 for 
each year of the biennium. 

The sum appropriated for the oper- 
ation of the program in local school 
districts is $275,000 for the biennium, 
$100,000 to be used the first year and 
$175,000 the second. This appropria- 
tion is to be used for the excess cost 
(up to $200 per year per child) of in- 
structing exceptional children in local 
school districts over and above the aver- 
age per capita cost of educating normal 
children in the respective districts. The 
minimum number of children specified 
to permit the establishment of a spe- 
cial class is 5. “Convalescent classes in 
approved treatment institutions” may 
also be provided. 

The division of special education is 
the responsible agency for the approval 
of all such classes in either local school 
districts or institutions, for the prepara- 
tion of courses of study and other ma- 
terial needed, for setting up rules and 
regulations for the training and qualifi- 
cations of special class teachers, and for 
cooperating with all other State agen- 
cies concerned with handicapped chil- 
dren. Definite reference is made to the 
need of providing “counseling and 
guidance in social and vocational mat- 
ters” and to the possibility of employing 
“one or more teacher-coordinators to 
assist in the establishment of such 
services,” in cooperation with State 
agencies dealing with rehabilitation and 
employment. 


Maine 


In Maine new legislation (H. P. 417) 
was enacted containing provisions some- 
what similar to those in the Texas act, 
but presenting also certain differences. 
As in Texas, so in Maine the educational 
services rendered are to be for physically 
handicapped children of all types who 
cannot be adequately taught in regular 
public-school classes and who are not 
otherwise provided for by the State. A 
division of special education, as in 
Texas, was created in the State depart- 
ment of education, which shall be re- 
sponsible for supervising the program 
and for regulating courses of study, 
qualifications of teachers, necessary 
educational equipment, and other mat- 
ters pertaining to the operation of the 
program. 

The age range of children to be served 
in Maine is, however, broader than in 
Texas, all physically handicapped chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 21 years 
profiting by the provisions of the act. 
Moreover, the Maine statute, while 
specifying 5 as the minimum number 
of children to permit the establishment 
of a special class, permits also the use 
of home teachers or approved corre- 
spondence courses if there is not a suffi- 
cient number of children for a class. 
“The average daily attendance of pupils 
instructed by home teachers shall show 
the number of 60 minute hours devoted 
to such work, and 5 such hours shall 
constitute a school week.” 

The maximum excess cost to be paid 
by the State is $200 per year per child 
attending school in his resident district. 
But for pupils “who must be boarded 
away from their home districts in order 
to attend a special class, or be trans- 
ported from other districts,” the excess 
cost met by the State may be not more 
than $350 per school year. Children in 
treatment institutions may also benefit 
by the provisions of the act. 

The appropriations made for this pro- 
gram include: $5,000 for each year of 
the biennium for the administration 
of the division of special education; 
$7,000 “for subsidies, scholarships, and 
reimbursement to local school districts” 
for the year 1945-46; and $10,000 
“for such educational services, equip- 
ment, and reimbursement” for the year 
1946-47. 





Okiahoma 


The Oklahoma statute (H. B. 151) 
has initiated a State-wide program of 
special education in local school dis- 
tricts, without, however, providing for 
the establishment of a division of spe- 
cial education in the State department 
of public instruction as a guiding and 
administering agency. The State board 
of education is specified in the act as the 
general administrative authority for the 
program. There are implications in 
the act which might make sume of its 
provisions apply to mentally as well as 
physically handicapped children, but its 
‘imtent seems to be, as in Texas and 
Maine, to serve the physically disabled 
of legal school age who are unable to 
attend a public school maintained for 
normal children. Provision is made 
for the school census to include enumer- 
ation of all physically handicapped 
children. 

The act is permissive, while those in 
Texas and Maine specify that “it shall 
be the duty of the school authorities” to 
request the proper arrangements when 
the number of children justifies them. 
The minimum number of children re- 
quired in Oklahoma in order to estab- 
lish special educational facilities is 6. 
The facilities provided may be “in 
schools or classrooms maintained for 
such purpose or in such other places, in- 
cluding the homes of such children, as 
the school board of the district may 
deem advisable.” As in Texas and 
Maine, so in Oklahoma children may be 
transferred to another district if the 
home district does not have a sufficient 
number of handicapped children or can- 
not for some reason provide suitable 
facilities for them. 

It shall be the duty of the State board 
of education to “prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of all persons who teach physically 
handicapped children under the provi- 
sions of this Act,” issue teaching cer- 
tificates, and set up rules and regulations 
for the proper administration of the act. 
It is responsible also for the disburse- 
ment of State funds to defray the excess 
cost involved in providing special educa- 


tional facilities up to $100 per year for 


each physically handicapped child. 
The total appropriation set apart for 
this purpose is $20,000 for each year of 


the biennium 


4 


lowa 

For some years Iowa had has a pro- 
gram of State aid for the special educa- 
tion of physically handicapped chil- 
dren in local communities, but it had no 
administrative plan determined by law. 
The legislative session of 1945 gave tan- 
gible form to the whole program by 
establishing a division of special educa- 
tion within the State department of 
public instruction, the duties of which 
are specified in detail in the law. The 
groups of children to be served were ex- 
panded to include all children “under 
21 years of age” who are physically de- 
fective, emotionally maladjusted, or in- 
tellectually incapable of profiting from 
ordinary instructional methods, exclu- 
sive of those (such as the blind, the deaf, 
and the feebleminded) for whom special 
residential schools or institutions are 
provided. The specification “under 21 
years of age” might indicate that the 
way is open in Iowa for the establish- 
ment of nursery schools for handicapped 
children. The annual school census, 
however, is required to report only han- 
dicapped children “of school age.” 

The Iowa law (H. F. 125), like the 
Oklahoma statute, is permissive. Local 
school districts may provide transporta- 
tion, establish special classes, provide 
for special instruction in regular classes 
or in the home, prescribe social counsel- 
ing and vocational counseling and train- 
ing, and provide special facilities and 
equipment as a part of the school sys- 
tem. No minimum number of children 
is indicated as a requirement; neither is 
a maximum excess cost per child desig- 
nated for reimbursement. 

Presumably these matters are to be 
left to the division of special education, 
one of whose duties is “to adopt plans 
for suitable reimbursement, in whole or 
in part, of school districts for costs of 
carrying out programs of special in- 
struction.” Another is “to adopt plans 
for the establishment and maintenance 
of day classes, schools, home instruction, 
and other methods of special education 
for handicapped children.” This divi- 
sion also is to establish standards for 
the qualifications of teachers, prescribe 
special curricula and methodgs¢. provide 
for certification of the eligibility of 
handicapped children by 
medical and psychological authorities, 
initiate the establishment of classes for 


competent 


handicapped children in hospitals and 
convalescent homes in cooperation with 
the management thereof and local school 
districts, and cooperate with other ex- 


isting agencies concerned with the wel- 
fare of handicapped children. 

In order to carry out the provisions of 
this act, the Iowa Legislature appro- 
priated for each year of the biennium a 
total amount of $60,000. This is double 
the amount previously alloted in the de- 
partmental appropriations bill. 


Ohio 

Ohio, too, has long had a program for 
the special education of certain types of 
physically handicapped children in loca] 
day schools, in hospitals, and at home. 
In fact, the amount expended out of 
State funds for this purpose in 1943- 
44 amounted to more than a half million 
dollars. The division of special educa- 
tion in the State department of public 
instruction has administered the pro- 
gram which brought appropriate educa- 
tional facilities to the deaf and hard of 
hearing, the blind and partially seeing, 
and to crippled children. 

In 1945, the passage of Senate bill 
No. 65 extended the program both as 
to types of children served and types 
of services rendered. The most sig- 
nificant provisions are those which 
(1) include in the 
learning persons over the age of five;” 
and (2) permit the establishment of 
“child study, counseling, adjustment 
and special instructional services for 
persons over of five whose 
learning is retarded, interrupted or 
impaired by physical or mental handi- 


. “ be > 
program “slow 


the age 


caps.” 

In other words, slow-learning or 
mentally handicapped children, not 
hitherto provided for, are included in 
the State program; and the import- 
ance of counseling and adjustment 
services for all handicapped children 
a matter of record and State 
All questions relative to what 


is made 
action. 

constitutes a program of child study 
and adjustment and what its current 
operating costs may involve are by the 
law subject to the authority of the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. State aid for such programs will 
be such “as the financial condition of 
the board of education and _ funds 
available to the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction will permit.” 
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State aid for slow-learning children 
is specified as “$750 for each approved 
teaching unit of slow learners, which 
in no case shall be comprised of less 
than 12 pupils, plus any cost for the 
transportation of nonresident pupils to 
such classes.” An additional amount 
of $250 is to be paid for an approved 
teaching unit of such children which is 
“served by a teacher on circuit.” 
California 

California is another State which 
for years has had an extensive pro- 
gram for the education of physically 
handicapped children. With a com- 
mission of special education constitut- 
ing the supervisory force in the State 
department of education and with 
State subsidies to local school districts 
for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren amounting to more than a million 
dollars for the school year 1943-44, the 
program has served every type of 
physically handicapped child, whether 
in school, at home, or in hospital. 

Yet, with all the services available, 
there has recently been a growing con- 
cern in California, as elsewhere, for 
the welfare of children suffering from 
cerebral palsy. This particular group 
of children, needing very special and 
very expensive care, has gone without 
adequate diagnosis and treatment, both 
medical and educational, that might 
make them more happily adjusted in 
their environmental situations. Ac- 
cordingly, the California Legislature 
in 1945 enacted special legislation for 
the medical and educational care of 
children with cerebral palsy, with an 
appropriation of $954,000 to cover the 
work of the biennium. As a part of the 
program, there will be two additional 
consultants in the education of phys- 
ically handicapped children attached to 
the State department of education. The 
State department of public health, 
which is the official State agency for 
services to crippled children, and the 
State department of education will 
cooperate in the development of some 
phases of the program. 

Illinois 


In Illinois one finds a whole series of 
bills enacted on behalf of handicapped 
children. Here, as in Ohio and Cali- 
fornia there is already a division of 
special education in the State depart- 
ment of public instruction. Instituting 
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and supporting progressive measures 1s 
also the Governor’s commission for han- 
dicapped children. Legislative activity 
has been intense and progress out- 
standing. 

Senate bill 295 consolidates the en- 
tire State program of special education 
(which previously had operated under 
somewhat divided authority) under the 
general administration of the State su- 
perintendent of public instruction; it 
extends the minimum age for special 
education of a// physically handicapped 
children from 5 years to 3 years; and it 
makes certain other improvements in the 
legal procedure to be followed in estab- 
lishment of classes. 

House bill 399 makes possible the ad- 
dition of several specialists in the educa- 
tion of exceptional children for the 
staff of the State superintendent of 
publie instruction, thus providing more 
consultation service to local school dis- 
tricts. 

House bill 412 provides for the estab- 
lishment of a hospital school for the 
care and education of severely physi- 
cally handicapped but educable chil- 
dren. The institution as a whole is to 
be under the department of public wel- 
fare, but “the superintendent of public 
instruction shall have responsibility for 
supervision of the educational program 
offered by the hospital-school facilities 
to the same extent and in the same man- 
ner as he supervises the educational pro- 
gram of public schools in local school 
districts in the State.” 

Senate bill 333 is an administrative 
measure making appropriations for var- 
ious purposes, including disbursements 
for special education. The total amount 
earmarked for the excess cost of the edu- 
‘ation in local school systems of (1) 
physically handicapped children, (2) 
truant, incorrigible, and delinquent 
children, and (3) mentally handicapped 
children is almost 5 million dollars. 


Summary and Interpretation 


These States are only 7 of the more 
than 25 which have on their statute 
books laws providing for the special 


education of handicapped children 
through day-school systems. They 


stand out in the legislative history of 
1945 as making significant strides to- 
ward the realization of a complete pro- 
gram of special educational services in 
this field. No one would claim that the 


measures passed are flawless; but that 
they can achieve definite and desirable 
aims is sure. Certain common elements 
characterize all the leg‘slation enacted ; 
certain trends become more and more 
apparent. Among the most significant 
of these are the following: 


1. Without exception the programs 
inaugurated or expanded in 1945 are the 
administrative responsibility of State 
education departments, and in every 
‘ase but one a division of special educa- 
tion within the State education depart- 
ment has been created to give competent 
supervisory and directive services. This 
is of course as it should be. Special 
educational programs for ramen ae 
children in public schools, hospitals, or 
at home are logically the responsibility 
of the same State and local educational! 
agencies that carry responsibility for 
the education of all other children. 
Moreover, if the special services are to 
be wisely and effectively administered 
throughout the State, competent guid- 
ance and supervision must be available 
through a division of special education 
responsible to the chief State school 
officer. 

2. In every case, the excess cost of 
educating > beantlonppeil child is con- 
sidered a legitimate charge against the 
State school fund and is made the 
basis for special State aid to local 
communities. The maximum amount 
of excess cost allowed by the State 
varies, but for physically handicapped 
children a standard of $200 per child 
for each school year appears to be 
gaining acceptance, with an additional 
allowance tor transportation ~ and 
boarding of nonresident pupils. 


3. Most State laws relating to spe- 
cial education have a permissive char- 
acter; that is, they authorize local 
school authorities to make the needed 
facilities available and grant therefor 


special State financial aid. Some re- 
quire action if there is a given num- 
ber of eligible children. e State’s 


function in this field thus appears to 
be one of encouragement, leadership, 
general administration, advisory serv- 
ice, supervisory help, and financial as- 
sistance. ‘She effectiveness of its pro- 
gram will be reflected in part in the 
extent to which local communities 
participate in it. 

4. Increasing recognition is given to 
the educational rn of hendiemees 
children confined to their homes, in 


hospitals, convalescent homes, and 
other institutions. Moreover, the se- 


verely handicapped who may need to 
spend most of their school days in a 
hospital school are also considered a 
part of the total population to be 
served. State programs of special ed- 
ucation are beginning to reach out to 





include every physically handicapped 
child, of whatever type or condition. 
5. So also State programs previously 
limited to the physically handicapped 
are now reaching out to include the 
mentally and emotionally handicapped, 


who are equally in need of special edu- 
cational facilities. No program is 


complete until it serves all children 
who have serious special problems of 
physical, intellectual, or emotional 
adjustment. 

6. Increasing recognition is given to 
the need of an early beginning of edu- 
cation for handicapped children. The 
downward; extension, by law, of the age 
of school entrance for the physically 
handicapped to include 3-year-olds is 
significant. Nursery school education 
ean do much to help in the social ad- 


justment of young handicapped 
children. 
7. In keeping with the legal provi- 


sions for earlier school entrance is 
also the provision for counseling and 
adjustment services throughout the 
handicapped child’s school life. All 
children need counseling and guidance, 
and the handicapped have very special 
adjustment problems which the school 
must help them to solve. The cost of 
the needed counseling is thus consid- 
ered a legitimate expense of the special 
education program. 

8. As the school entrance age for 
syhysically handicapped children is be- 
ing extended downward by law, so the 
law also recognizes the need of extend- 
ing special education beyond the ele- 
mentary years. In every one of the 7 
States considered in this article, the 
legal terminology used makes it clear 
that young people of high-school age 
may be served by the program. 

9. There is growing recognition of 
the need of qualified personnel. Hence 
teacher-training facilities are becom- 
ing more and more a part of the pro- 

am of special education set up by 
aw, but the designation of standards 
concerning teacher qualifications, like 
other regulations for the program, are 
rightly left with the proper educa- 
tional authorities. 

10. Of first importance in any State 
education program is the need of ade- 
quate and continuing provision for the 
enumeration of handicapped children 
through the regular school census. 
Organization for special education can- 
not be effective unless the children 
whom it is to serve are identified. 
More and more, States are recognizing 
this fact and are setting up the proper 
machinery to find out who and where 
the children are for whom the pro- 
gram functions. 

11. Cooperation among all existing 
agencies serving the handicapped is 
stipulated by law in an increasing 


number of States. Medical services, 
educational services, and social services 
for handicapped children are all inter- 
related. The most effective results can 
be secured when every agency recog- 
nizes the functions of all other agencies 
concerned and works in cooperation 
with them toward a total coordinated 
program. ; 





Seventh Grade... 


(From page 2) 

lected more stories and took Indians as 
their special project. It was when the 
1944-45 seventh grade started their 
work on a historical Dutch project that 
the North Salem Board of Education 
decided it would be an excellent thing 
to publish the stories collected by the 
three social-studies classes in a bound 
book also called When Our Town Was 
Young. 

The material is grouped under such 
interesting chapter headings as: The 
Founding of North Salem, Among Our 
North Salem Pioneers, The Indians 
Our First Settlers Found, Early Life 
in North Salem, North Salem in the 
American Revolution, Early Farms 
and Industries in North Salem, Our 
North Salem Circus, Three Historical 
Tours of North Salem. 

The boys and girls found that the 
older members of the community had 
information and documents which made 
it possible for them to learn the things 
that they wanted to find out. After 
studying the history of the first set- 
tlers in the light of present-day facts, 
the young people made the following 
observation, “Their (Dutch) sturdy 
honesty, their thrift, their self-reliance, 
their industry are part of our North 
Salem heritage.” 

The entire class visited two of the 
homes that contained furniture and 
utensils used by their ancestors during 
Revolutionary days. 

The students interviewed the grand- 
son of Hachabiah Bailey who exhibited 
his famous elephant, Old Bet, and from 
whom the people of North Salem prob- 
ably got the idea of organizing their 
own The young people tell 
many other significant -facts of the 
town’s early history that showed their 
interests, perseverence and capacity for 
work under skilled guidance in a co- 
operative enterprise. 


Copies of When Our Town Was 


circus. 


Young may be obtained for $2 from 
the Central High School, Purdys, West- 


chester County, N. Y. Profits from 
the sale of the book will be used to im- 
prove the school library. 





High-School Acceleration 
for Veterans 


Adjusting the school to the needs of 
the students is now a reality for veter- 
ans at the Benjamin Franklin High 
School in Philadelphia, Elmore E. 
Pogar, Educational Counselor for Vet- 
erans Education, Standard Evening 
High School, reports. Through the co- 
operative efforts of the Board of Public 
Education, the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and the administration of the high 
school, a program providing for high- 
school acceleration was formulated. 

The program is geared to the needs 
of the veteran. Training time provided 
by Public Laws 16 or 346 does not make 
the leisurely, typical high-school pro- 
gram attractive to a great number of 
the veterans, those who have little or 
no high-school education beyond tenth 
grade. Time, then, is their greatest 
need. Philadelphia is providing for 
satisfactory completion of a minimum 
of 30 clock-hours per course which will 
entitle the student to a half unit of 
credit. To accomplish this, subject 
matter has been stripped of nonessen- 
tials, class size has been limited to 10, 
and equivalent time outside of class 
work is required. 

Typical academic high-school courses 
are offered. Since nearly all the men 
are prospective college students, the 
work is of college preparatory grade. 
The students select courses which will 
enable them to satisfy entrance require- 
ments and prepare them adequately for 
their college work. Five classes per day 
meeting 1 hour each is a typical pro- 
gram. Gymnasium and other recrea- 
tional activities are provided. 

An independent staff of competent, 
sympathetic instructors has been as- 
signed. Because of the necessity for 
guidance and testing, a full-time coun- 
selor is also a member of the staff. Ad- 
ministration is under the leadership of 
the assistant director for vocational 
education of the city of Philadelphia, 
and the principal, and the assistant 
principal of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School. 
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Health Needs of School-Age Children and 


Recommendations for Implementation 


HE following statement of the 

health needs of school-age children 
and suggested ways for meeting them 
was prepared by a subcommittee ap- 
pointed at a meeting of representatives 
of Federal governmental agencies whose 
programs affect the health of the 
school-age child. 

The meeting, called early this year 
by Frank S. Stafford, Health and Phys- 
ical Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, was attended by represent- 
atives of the U. 8. Public Health Serv- 
ice; Committee on Physical Fitness; 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor; War Food Distribution and 
Extension Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; Recreation 
Division of the Office of Community 
War Services; American Red Cross; 
U.S. Office of Education; Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation— 
National Education Association; 
School Health Section of the American 
Public Health Association; and the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
exchange information, study needs, and 
make recommendations for future ac- 
It was felt that there was special 
need for cooperative planning of the 
activities of the Federal Government 
in school health, including the existing 
programs, the planning of any exten- 
sion of these programs, the formulation 
of over-all policies, and the establish- 
ment of regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of any funds that might 
be available. 

A subcommittee was appointed to 
stuly and make a report on child health 
and fitness needs and to suggest meth- 
ods of implementing programs which 
would meet those needs. Members of 
this subcommittee, which prepared the 
following statement, are Katherine 
Bain, Children’s Bureau; Mayhew 
Derryberry, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
W. Wheatley, School 
Section, American Public 


tion. 


ice; George 


Health 
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Health Association; Ben W. Miller, 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; 
and Mr. Stafford, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The terms health, school health, or 
school health program used in this re- 
port include those programs desig- 
nated at various times and places as 
health and physical education, health 
education, physical fitness, fitness pro- 
gram, school health program, school 
health services, healthful school living, 
hygiene, hygiene and sanitation, and 
health instruction. 

(It is the intent of this report to give 
appropriate reference to the health 
needs of school-age children both in 
and out of school, but it seems advis- 
able to omit discussion in the report of 
how the health needs of children who 
have left school should be met.) 


Part I—A Statement of Needs’ 


Educators and health workers have 
for years considered the health of 
school children an area of prime im- 
portance to society. The draft findings 
of World War I and more recently the 
Selective Service findings of World 
War IT have again focused the atten- 
tion of the Nation on the health and 
fitness needs of school-age children. 
Those children 5 to 17 years of age 
composed 21.7 percent of the total pop- 
ulation in 1942. 

The schools, because of compulsory 
attendance laws, have contact with 
more of the children and youth for 
longer periods of time than any other 
public agency. No other agency ex- 
cept the home has such an opportunity 
to give them significant instruction and 
to develop child health. Less personal, 
less emotional, and in general more sci- 
entific than the home, the schools recog- 
nize social as well as individual values 
in conserving the health of children. It 
is here that children are first grouped 

1 Acknowledgment is gratefully made to S. 8. 
Lifson, Health Educator, U. 8. Public Health Serv- 
ice, District No. 1, New York, N. Y., for compiling 


the basic content incorporated in part I of this 
report. 


together for long periods under super- 
vision and that health changes may be 
first observed. 

The schools are the universal agency 
whose unique function is education. 
They possess the leadership, facilities, 
and equipment for securing effective 
health outcomes during the most criti- 
cal and formative period of learning. 
Yet America with such a strategic and 
universal agency as the schools has 
tended to oversimplify or neglect the 
health objectives in education. Health 
and physical fitness cannot be conferred 
by talk or sporadic and feeble efforts. 
Long term and constant efforts are es- 
sential. Economic factors, lack of 
availability of personnel and service, 
and lack of the kind of education that 
precipitates appropriate action reflect 
the inadequacies of past efforts. 

The Selective Service findings reveal 
that many adults 18 to 36 years of age 
have physical and mental defects which 
prevent them from serving in the armed 
services of our country. The situation 
which concerns the Nation is that of 
the approximately 22 million men of 
military age, 40 percent, or between 8 
and 9 million, of them are unfit for 
military service. Of the over 4 million 
rejected for military service, approxi- 
mately 700,000 had remediable defects 
which were not remedied. It is rea- 
soned that if those defects were de- 
tected early and treatment received, 
these men would not have been rejected. 
The table below is an illustration of the 
extent that these health and education 
defects are preventable and correctable. 
The expense and loss of time is tre- 
mendous. 


Defect corrections by Army’ 
Dental work: 


Cases 2... ie oe 
pi RES Se finden 31, 000, 000 
Bridges and dentures___._.__._.__ 1, 400, 000 
Dentures repaired___......-. 196, 000 
Teeth replaced__...cnuu.... 6,000, 000 
Venereals inducted and treated__ 138, 700 
Hernia operations (1943) __._____ 25, 900 
Illiterates inducted and corrected 
June 1, 1943 to May 31,1944 __ 133, 600 


2 Wartime Health and Education—Hearings be- 
fore a Subcommittee of the Committee on Educa- 


7 





Educational attainment is based on 


biological endowment and proper 
growth and development. Infections 
and physical impairments decrease the 
opportunity which a child has for opti- 
mum physical and educational attain- 
ment. Children attend school for 5 
hours a day for approximately 175 days 
a year for 12 years. This is society’s way 
of assuring that each succeeding genera- 
tion will rise above the accomplishments 
of the preceding generation. The full 
benefits of the provisions of society can 
be realized only when children enjoy 
optimum health. For that reason, pro- 
grams designed to assure healthy chil- 
dren have been inauagurated in the 
schools. They are concerned with 
health ‘services, health guidance, health 
instruction, physical education, and 
recreation. 

The preinduction or preemployment 
medical examinations of young draftees 
and of young workers and the close med- 
ical supervision received by members 
of the armed forces and to an increasing 
degree by workers reveal many neglected 
physical and mental inadequacies which 
could and should have been prevented or 
corrected in childhood. Similar find- 
ings in draft examinations in World 
War I led to a great wave « ° legislation 
intended to prevent this from again 
occurring by providing for medical in- 
spection and physical education of 
school children. Studies of these efforts 
in the last 20 years have revealed again 
and again their inadequacy to prevent 
the conditions now 
This report recommends measures to 
strengthen and 
health programs in order that children 
may have maximum opportunity to 
achieve their optimum growth and de- 
velopment and may know how to live 


healthfully. 


being revealed. 


supplement school 


Health needs of school-age children 


What are the health and fitness needs 
of school-age children which must be 
considered ¢ 
fined as follows: 


These needs may be de- 


1. A safe, sanitary healthful school environ- 
ment 


tion and Labor, U. S. Senate, 78th Cong., 2d Sess., 
Pursuant to S. Res. 74. Part 5 Washington, 
D. C., U. 8. Government Printing Office, July 10, 
11, and 12, 1944. p. 1667. 


This means: 


Control of such environmental factors as 
heat, air, light, sunshine, buildings, grounds, 
noise, color, form, construction, water supply, 
sewage disposal, and play space so that they 
contribute to, rather than deter from, health- 
ful school experiences. 

An environment in which boys and girls are 
freed as far as possible from the conditions 
which produce unnecessary fear, anxieties, 
conflicts, and emotional stresses. 


2. Protection from infections and conditions 
which interfere with proper growth and 
development 


This means: 


Adequate examination and inspection of 
pupils, teachers, and custodial personnel to 
detect communicable diseases as well as devia- 
tions which impair health. 

An opportunity to receive necessary im- 
munization and testing procedures. 


3. An opportunity to realize their potentiali- 
ties of growth and development 


This means: 


Adequate medical and dental care on the 
basis of individual needs as shown by ex- 
aminations. 

Adequate nutrition to assure well-nourished 
children. 

Participation in a program of physical ac- 
tivity designed to develop organie power, 
strength, skill, agility, poise, and endurance, 
as well as ability to participate with others in 
games and sports which promote alertness, 
respect for individuals and 
groups, initiative and a feeling of personal 
worth. 

Participation in a recreational program de- 
signed to create interest in activities which de- 


cooperation, 


velop talents making for wholesome living, 
and broadening the child’s horizon of the world 
in which he lives. 

A balance and rhythm in the child’s daily 
life which is in keeping with his physical, 
mental, and emotional needs. 


4. To learn how to live healthfully 
This means: 


An opportunity to learn and to make wise 
decisions, form health habits and attitudes 
based on scientific knowledge of health and 
disease. 

An opportunity to make choices and assume 
increasing responsibility for one’s own per- 
sonal health. 

An opportunity to acquire information and 
attitudes appropriate to the grade level about 
physical and emotional development, matu- 
rity, and patterns of social conduct which will 
contribute to the health of the individual and 
other citizens to insure wholesome family and 
community living. 


5. Teachers who are equipped by training, 
femperament, and health not only to give 
specific instruction but also to help chil- 
dren to mature emotionally 


This means: 


Teachers not only prepared to teach but 
those who are also emotionally stable and 
adjusted, because the development of health- 
ful personalities is dependent upon the rela- 
tionships and attitudes which are built up 
between teacher and children. 


Unmet needs 


Federal. State, and local communities 
need to consider the following: 


1. Safe, Sanitary, Healthful School Environ- 
ment 


No specific data are at hand to give 
an over-all national picture of the ade- 
quacy and condition of school buildings 
now in use. It has, however, been esti- 
mated that it will require a plant con- 
approxi- 


struction costing 


mately 3 billion dollars to compensate 


program 


for postponed construction and to re- 
condition, renovate, and repair existing 
educational plants. This 3 billion dol- 
lar estimate is only to catch up with the 
wartime lag in school plant construction 
and maintenance. It is further esti- 
mated than an additional 4 billion dol- 
lars will be required to provide adequate 
educational buildings, équipment, and 
grounds which will fully meet the en- 
vironmental and educational needs of 
all children and youth.* 


In its publication, ducation for All § 


American Y outh, the Educational Poli- 


cies Commission advocates a_ school 


plant which can serve the entire com- 
munity for all ages. The American 
Association of School Administrators 
in its publication, Paths to Better 
Schools, advocates the same principle.’ 
That communities and States have a 
tremendous task ahead, if adequate 
school facilities are to be provided, may 
be seen from the 1941-42 report of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Of the 
226,660 buildings reported in use, 
107,692, or 48.4 percent, were one-room 
buildings. “The proportion that one- 


room schools constituted of the total in 


’Hamon, Ray L. Senior Specialist in School 
Plants. U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. (Unpublished statement.) 

*National Education Association of the United 
States. Educational Policies Commission. 2duca- 
tion for All American Youth, Washington, D. C., 
The Association, 1944. p. 366-67. 

5 Twenty-Third Yearbook, American As 
sociation of School Administrators. Paths to Bet- 
ter Schools. Washington, D. C., The Association, 
1945. p. 255-58. 
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1941-42 ranged from 6.3 percent in New 
Jersey to 87.3 percent in South Dakota. 
In 18 States more than half of all build- 
were still one-teacher 
not mean that 
one-teacher contribute to ill 
health but it is indicative of the need 
for buildings that can serve all of the 
needs of the whole community. 


ings in use 
schools.”® This does 


schools 


2. Preventive Health Program 


A health program in the school that 
is truly preventive must be such that 
conditions which impair the present or 
future health and fitness of the child 
will be recognized and prevented, cor- 
rected, or otherwise alleviated. 

With respect to health service every school- 
age child needs: 


a. Immunization against smallpox, diph- 
theria, and in some instances pertusis, tetanus, 
and typhoid. 

b. Protection against exposure to such dis- 
eases as tuberculosis through examination of 
teachers and other personnel with whom chil- 
dren come in contact in school. 

ec. Dental care—examination and treatment 
of any dental abnormality. 

d, Screening procedures for vision, hearing, 
and other defects and conditions. 

e. Medical and treat- 
ment of any physical and mental abnormality. 


care—examination 

f. Health supervision—while the child is in 
school, day-to-day observation by teachers for 
signs of good health or illness and protection 
from injury. 

g. Mental health service. 

h. Nutrition—to well-nourished 
children. 


assure 


the amounts 
are very in- 


To achieve these goals 
of funds being expended 
adequate. 

In the 1941-42 report of the U. S. 
Office of Education, 43 States report 
expenditures for school health services. 
Per pupil expenditure for health serv- 
ices, for all children 5-17 years of age 
as reported amounted to 78 cents per 
year. This ranged from .018 cents in 
one State to $3.07 in another. Ten 
States reported per pupil expenditures 
of more than $1. Nineteen States re- 
ported expenditures of less than 50 
cents per pupil. 

Expenditures for education per pupil 
in average daily attendance ranged 
from $31.23 in Mississippi to $169 in 





®*U. S. Office of Education. Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1938-40. Vol. II, Chapter III. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1940. p. 33. 
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New York, with the national average 
at $94.03. Expenditures for health 
services by State departments of edu- 
cation amounted to eight-tenths of 1 
percent of the annual average educa- 
tional expenditure per pupil.’ 

The figures covering expenditures for 
health service as reported by State de- 
partments of education do not give the 
complete picture. Departments of pub- 
lic health, both city and county, have 
for years provided some health services 
to school children. In a report by 
Mountin and Flook dated 1941°* it is 
reported that in: 5 States. health de- 
partments have full responsibility for 
school health services; 1 State, the edu- 
cation department has full responsibil- 
ity for school health services; 41 States, 
health and education departments 
jointly share responsibility; 3 States, 
in addition and health, 
some other State agency is interested in 
school health services. 

Federal funds available to States for 
maternal and child health through ap- 
propriations under Title V, Part 1 of 
the Social Security Act, are used to 
promote and carry out school health 
services in many counties. In addition, 
States and localities contribute to the 
support of school health — services. 
Funds available to the State health de- 
partments through Federal grants-in- 


to education 


aid for general public health purposes 
also contribute to school health service 
through the support of county health 
units. 

The expended by public 


health agencies for school health serv- 


amount 


ices is not known, yet the evidence pre- 
viously presented is indicative of how 
far short of our health goals we are 
for school children. 

The most satisfactory progress has 
been in regard to protecting the child 
from those communicable diseases for 
which there are specific preventive 
Increasing numbers of chil- 
dren are entering school already pro- 
tected against these diseases and more 


measures. 


7U. S. Office of Education. Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1988-40 and 1941-42. Statistics of 
State School Systems, Vol. II, Chapter III. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 

8Mountin and Flook. “Distribution of Health 
Services in the Structure of State Government.” 
In Public Health Service Bulletin No. 184. Third 
Edition. 1943. 


schools are prepared to administer 
necessary protection to those who need 
it. Here legislative and health educa- 
tion activities have been largely instru- 
mental in bringing about utilization of 
these protective measures. Rural areas 
and States without vaccination laws 
have made the poorest progress in the 
application of modern knowledge in the 
control of communicable diseases of 
childhood. This is one aspect of the 
school health program which will as- 
sume much less importance in time, as 
the community health services are able 
to reach all children during infancy 
and bring them to school already pro- 
tected against certain diseases. 

As one of the controls for communi- 
cable disease, teachers and custodial 
personnel should be X-rayed for tuber- 
culosis prior to employment and at reg- 
ular intervals thereafter. High-school 
students also should be X-rayed. 

The most universal need among 
children is in regard to dental care. 
Surveys have revealed how widespread 
is dental caries among the school-age 
population, how rapidly untreated 
caries progress, and how costly and 
extensive is the repair work required 
to rehabilitate the neglected teeth of 
the adult. In some localities substan- 
tial sums of public funds are spent to 
examine children’s mouths to find 
‘aries and little or no money is spent 
for corrective work. Dental examina- 
tions at present are of little use as a 
screening measure, since most children 
need care. 

After a complete dental care pro- 
gram for children is inaugurated and 
continuing care is provided, the annual 
or semiannual examination will need 
to be part of the program. 

Three organs intimately concerned 
with the education of the child are 
those involved in seeing, hearing, and 
speaking. The adequacy of the sense 
organs and the environmental condi- 
tions that make for satisfactory fune- 
tioning are, therefore, of special im- 
portance to school authorities. Pre- 
vention, case-finding and _ treatment 
facilities for these conditions are in- 
adequate. In urban centers, vision 
testing and correction is a more wide- 
spread practice than detection and 
treatment of hard of hearing and de- 
fective speech cases. In rural areas, 





as a rule, there are no satisfactory 
arrangements to care for poor sight, 
hearing, or speech cases among school 
children. All three of these conditions 
require specialized medical service for 
diagnosis and treatment. On the other 
hand, case-finding can be done by tests 
conducted by nonmedical personnel. 
These tests are particularly important 
when the child enters school, but 
should be repeated at intervals. 

The main purpose for the inaugura- 
tion of medical examinations or “medi- 
cal inspections” in the school was to 
detect physical defects. Forty or more 
years ago when medical inspection in 
the schools began, it was introduced 
as a case-finding procedure. At that 
time it was the best way to discover 
children in need of medical attention. 

In a recent report by the Society of 
State Directors,? 41 States submitted 
answers to questionnaires stating that 
they all recommended physical exami- 
nations for students: “12 States, how- 
ever, require such examination by law. 
Of these 12 States, 5 require the exami- 
nation annually, 1 requires it every 4 
years, and 6 require it every 3 years. 

“Three of the twelve States report 
that students may be exempt from the 
examination for religious or constitu- 
tional grounds, and nine report that 
they may not.” 

Modern public health methods have 
led to the development of more satis- 
factory “screening” procedures than 
medical inspection to find cases of ill 
health. Examples are the Wasser- 
mann test, the tuberculin test, the 
paper or micro-film X-ray, the audi- 
ometer, the Snellen test, and others. All 
of these look for special conditions 
among population groups where the 
condition is known to be prevalent. 
Appropriate tests, such as the audi- 
ometer and the Snellen test, when 
properly used with children 
make it possible to examine children 
frequently and efficiently. 

Physicians and nurses well qualified 
in public health and education are 
needed to organize, supervise, and in- 
terpret such modern case-findings pro- 
grams in the school and to secure ad- 
ditional diagnostic service and treat- 
ment for the defects discovered. In 


school 





* Society of State Directors of Health and Physi- 
eal Education. Proceedings of the Nineteenth An- 
nual Meeting. News Bulletin No. 35, 1944. 


addition to such specific defect-finding 
tests to be done at frequent and regu- 
lar intervals during the child’s school 
life, provision must be made for thor- 
ough medical examinations of school 
children because the “screening tests” 
mentioned above are not a substitute 
for medical appraisal of the whole 
child. 

But such an evaluation takes time and 
requires a skilled medical and nursing 
service. There must be opportunity for 
the physician and nurse to learn the 
history of the child, to look for physical 
and emotional abnormalities and devel- 
opmental defects, to evaluate screening 
tests which may h. ve been given, to plan 
with parents and teachers for necessary 
treatment and for adjustments at school 
and home. Medical examinations as 
described are at present rarely provided. 
If such complete examinations were 
made, fewer children would go through 
school with neglected health conditions, 
and more parents and children would 
have about the value of 
health examinations. High-school stu- 
dents frequently have even fewer health 
services than elementary school chil- 
dren. Though the stresses and strains 
of this period are very great, often all 
that is provided is examinations for the 
students taking part in competitive 
athletics. 

Studies of the reasons for failure to 
secure treatment of physical defects has 
shown that many children did not re- 
ceive treatment because the condition 
was not accurately diagnosed. Perhaps 
the most conspicuous medical condition 
in this category is heart disease. This 
condition is the most serious disease 
among children of school age and yet 
measures for its accurate recognition 
and adequate treatment are not avail- 
able to most school children. Diag- 
nostic and treatment services should be 
provided to aid in the proper care of 
this condition. 

Special medical facilities are needed 
also for many other medical problems 
of school children, such as malnutrition, 
orthopedic, hard of hearing, poor vis- 
ion, and emotional abnormalities. In 
urban localities the problem may be 
solved by the mobilization and better 
utilization of existing resources. In 
rural areas it will be necessary in many 
localities to create the treatment facili- 


conviction 


ties and provide adequately trained 


personnel. 

Health services for school children re- 
quire adequate medical and nursing 
skill in order to function properly. As 
a rule, schools in large cities have the 
services of both a physician and a nurse, 
although the ratio of nurses and physi- 
cians to pupils is not adequate to per- 
form the desired functions previously 
mentioned. 
proximately 50 percent of the nation’s 
children live, except for some medical 


In rural areas where ap- 


inspection by health officers and local 
physicians, little or no medical service 
is available to school children. Public 
health nurses provide service, but this 
is not adequate in amount to maintain 
the necessary follow-up to secure treat- 
ment for physical and mental abnor- 
malities. There are 845 of 3,000 coun- 
ties in which there is no public health 
nursing service.’° 

Because they function in the schools, 
physicians and nurses must understand 
school methods and problems. For this 
reason and because of the specialized 
character of many of the physical and 
mental with 
normal growth and development, phy- 


abnormalities associated 
sicians and nurses planning to engage 
in school health work need specialized 
training. Today this is difficult to 
obtain. 

A key person in the school health 
service is the teacher. A major objec- 
tive in school service is to provide for 
the day-to-day supervision of the child 
while he is in school. This is largely 
the responsibility of classroom teachers. 
But few of them are qualified either 
through preservice or in-service train- 
ing to recognize the characteristics of 
normal, healthy children, or to detect 
the signs of illness or to utilize height 
and weight measurement, the school 
lunch, or vision testing as health teach- 
ing tools. 

Supervisory medical and nursing per- 
sonnel to guide physicians and nurses 
who render school health service is lack- 
ing in a majority of States. One State 
education department provides a super- 
visory physician and three provide su- 


% Federal Security Agency. A Report of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. Total Number of Pub- 
lic Health Nurses Employed in United States, in 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, and in Puerto 
Rico and Virgin Islands for Years 1940—44. 
Vovember 1945 
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pervising nurses." The extent and 
quality of such supervision are not 
known in those States where responsi- 
bility rests with health departments or 
is shared. 

One other aspect of the preventive 
program must be mentioned. There is 
a growing realization among school 
health workers and persons interested 
in mental hygiene, that the school needs 
to look toward a program which will 
contribute in preventing behavior dis- 
Fifty per- 
cent of all hospital beds are occupied 
by individuals who were not able to 


turbances from occurring. 


cope with the realities of life. The 
need for educating youth to make 


adequate personal and social adjust- 
ments to glandular drives is generally 
accepted. 

A realistic health program should in- 
clude social hygiene education to insure 


mature, balanced individuals with 
sound moral standards and socially ac- 
ceptable personalities. The — school 


health service program if manned with 
professional workers experienced in 
child guidance could assist with this 
The total number of trained 
psychiatrists in this country is small 
(3,000) and at present few are avail- 
This 
need, however, must be met, and school 
and health 
should plan for services in this im- 
portant long-neglected area of school 
health. 


Research in school] health problems is 


problem. 


able to the civilian population. 


administrators officers 


at the present time virtually nonexist- 
ent. For example, little is known as to 
the reason for the annual increment of 
vision defects or variations in growth 
which occur among school-age children. 
Study of the contribution which en- 
vironmental factors make to the health 
of school should be made 
with as much vigilance and persistence 
as is done in the field of industrial 


hygiene. 


children 


Administrative studies of the most 
effective way to organize a program of 
instruction and service and to reach the 
goals described are greatly needed. 





"U.S. Office of Education. 
Education, 1938—40 
Education. 


Biennial Survey of 
School Hygiene and Physical 
Vol. I, Chapter VI. Washington, D. C., 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1940. 
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3. An Opportunity to Realize their Poten- 
tialities of Growth and Development 
Adequate medical and dental care 

For many years school health serv- 
ices have been discovering defects in 
school children, but little has been done 
to correct these defects. 

The Hagerstown study ** showed that 
a relatively large number of the se- 
lectees who had been rejected because 
of certain defects already gave evidence 
of the same defects 15 years before as 
shown by school examinations. 

From all available sources of infor- 
mation, estimates have been made of 
the number of children under 21 years 
in the United States with various phys- 
ical handicaps. They are as follows: ** 


Orthopedic and plastic conditions. 500, 000 
Rheumatic fever or heart disease... 500, 000 
Major allergic disorders________-- 4, 000, 000 
Die i Bite ee scdekh 1, 250, 000 
Convulsive disorders (epilepsy)--- 150, 000 
| aa Rae eae aE em 35, 000 
veel Gelert... scenaaee 4, 000, 000 
Totally blind__--__-_ 15, 000 
Partially seeing_____- 50, 000 
Refractive errors____ 9, 935, 000 
Hearing defects, impaired hearing, 
a EE det 2, 000, 000 


Deaf .-- 

In addition, it is estimated that at 
least three-fourths of all school chil- 
dren have dental defects. 

Examination of youth of 14-17 years 
participating in National Youth Ad- 
ministration programs in 1941 revealed 
a startling number of conditions need- 
ing correction. 


Number of specific recommendations for 
medical services and corrections for 100 
examined youths, aged 14-17™ 


Nature of service or defect Percent 
Thentel CORO. 66 occ iene eee Pee 
TG on a ccs ake 15. 2 
CRI a <1. <necsinsicoerege ineeentidiaiendionaincer alice tase 
Surgery on eye and annexa__----__-_- .3 
Teeny <6. sw. oe ccietee 15.1 
| Ee fa EE 3.8 
Hemorrhoidectomy -_-_---_---------~-- 8 
Metela tepelt ...u~.-..scteiccuntaen ieee 
Other major surgery__----.----------- .9 
Other minor surgery___-_--.___._---_-_._-. 9.0 
ED Te eT, TS 2.6 


2 U.S. Public Health Service. Child Health and 
the Selective Service Physical Standards, by Ciocco, 


Antonio, Klein, Henry, and Palmer, Carroll E. 
Public Health Reports. Vol. 56, No. 50. December 
12, 1941. Washington, D. C. 


%3 Wartime Health and Education—Hearings be- 
fore a Subcommittee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, U. 8S. Senate, 78th Cong. 2d Sess., 
Pursuant to 8. Res. 74. Part 5. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, July 10, 11, and 
12, 1944. p. 1857. 

* Tbid., p. 1858. 


Nature of service or defect Percent 
Minor nonsurgical procedures_._._.__..... 6.0 
Repeated medical therapy—-----__.--~~-.- 2.4 
Special diet (medical advice) __...-____ 9.3 
Study by specialiet.__......-...u.cs.64 BF 
Additional diagnostic procedures_____ ~~ 11.5 


Factors which prevent school children 
from receiving adequate medical and 
dental care are: 

a. Inadequate and inappropriate:y 
distributed medical personnel and facil- 
ities. 

b. Lack of desire for services. 

ce. Inability to buy services. 

As reported to the Pepper Committee, 
“40 percent of the counties of the United 
States lack full-time local public health 
service. Many of the existing health 
departments are inadequately financed 
and staffed. Minimum preventive serv- 
ices under the administration of fuli- 
time local public health departments 
staffed with qualified personnel should 
be provided in every community. 

“Data submitted by the Procurement 
and Assignment Service show that at 
the end of 1948, 553 counties had more 
than 3,000; 141 counties had more than 
5,000; and 20 counties had more than 
10,000 people per active physician in pri- 
vate practice. In addition, 81 counties, 
30 of which had populations of more 
than 3,000, had no practicing physi- 
cian.” 

Services of specialists are even more 
inadequately distributed. Of the 2,600 
pediatricians in the country, 1,000 serve 
the 414 million children living in the 
large cities, while to meet the needs of 
the 20 million children living in small 
communities, there are less than 100 
pediatricians. 

“The wartime shortages are merely 
sharper manifestations of the long- 
standing and steadily growing maldis- 
tribution described above. There is 
every indication that maldistribution 
will become even more marked after 
war unless effective steps are taken to re- 
verse the trend.” There are indications 
that dental and nursing services involve 
similar problems. 

“Good medical practice today requires 
a concentration of skilled personnel and 
equipment that is found only in good 
hospitals, medical centers, or group 
clinics. 

“Whereas the national ratio of gen- 
eral hospital beds was 3.4 per 1,000 pop- 


* Ibid., p. 14. 





ulation in the year just before the war. 
the ratio in such States as Mississippi 
and Alabama was less than half that. 
According to the Surgeon General of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, 40 per- 
cent of our counties, with an aggregate 
population of more than 15,000,000 have 
no registered hospitals. Many of the 
counties with hospitals have poor ones, 
even though they are registered.” 

Family income definitely influences 
ability to obtain medical care. It is esti- 
mated that it takes approximately $150 
per year to provide adequate medical 
care fora family. Fifty percent of the 
families in this country earn less than 
$2,000 per year, and it is evident that 
they cannot afford $150 per year without 
imposing hardship upon their families. 

Medical services have to be available 
and readily accessible everywhere if 
people are to learn to use them and want 
them. In sections which have medical 
services, extensive 
grams need to be inaugurated so that 
people will learn how best to use these 
services. Even in areas that now have 
a reasonable degree of medical services, 
educational programs with the children 
and parents would help to see that these 
services were used properly. 

The medical profession has long sug- 
gested that the after-effects of many of 
the so-called childhood diseases are 
more injurious to the child than the 
disease itself. School health workers 
and school administrators must become 
more conscious of this fact and explore 
ways of adjusting school programs so 
that they will not prevent a child from 
making a satisfactory recovery. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that many 
of the defects found in children can be 
attributed to a complicated recovery 
from seemingly unimportant infections. 


educational pro- 


Nutrition 


Dietary deficiency diseases (scurvy, 
rickets, pellagra) in severe form are 
not so common among children as a de- 
cade or two ago, but they still exist, and 
mild forms of these diseases are preva- 
lent among children of low-income fam- 
ilies. Secondary anemia in children 
and pregnant women is usually related 
to a diet deficient in one or more re- 
spects. Data from recent studies com- 
piled by the National Research Coun- 





% Ibid., p. 12. 


cil * indicate that in some parts of the 
country as high as 72 percent of preg- 
nant women and as high as 85 percent of 
children of early school age are suffer- 
ing from secondary anemia. 

Many more children suffer from gen- 
eral malnutrition than from any one 
specific deficiency disease. ‘These chil- 
dren grow at less than the normal rate; 
their musculature is poor; they have 
less than average resistance to infec- 
tions. That the effects of childhood 
malnutrition may be lasting is indicated 
by a study of the data from school 
health examinations of a selected group 
of young men rejected by Selective 
Service, for whom records had been kept 
over a long period of years.’* The study 
showed that there was a definite associa- 
tion between the childhood state of nu- 
trition and the development of defects 
that 15 years later disqualified the adult 
for Selective Service. 

Children need enough of the right 
kinds of food if they are to achieve 
optimal development and maintain a 
high degree of health. Responsibility 
for nutrition rests with the home during 
infancy and the pre-school years, but 
later it is divided between the home and 
the school. Most children spend the 
noon hour at school, consequently the 
school should provide a complete noon 
meal, available to all children without 
discrimination. For children who must 
travel long distances or who require 
more food than is supplied through the 
usual number of meals, the school 
may need to provide supplementary 
midmorning and midafternoon nourish- 
ment. The serving of food should be 
an educational experience and should 
be accompanied by instruction that will 
enable children to choose the foods that 
contribute most to meeting their nutri- 


tive requirements. 
Physical education 


All children need physical activity if 
they are to achieve maximum growth 
and development. So that children 
may build organic power, strength and 
endurance, and learn how to use their 
bodies efficiently, physical education 
programs have functioned in some of 


the schools for many years. 


“ Thid., p. 1858. 
®Ibid., p. 1858. 





The Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education states 
that “27 States reported having a 
law making physical education com- 
(17 States with directors and 
10 without directors): 5 States re- 


pulsory. 
ported that physical education was 
compulsory, due to State board of edu- 
cation regulations. 

“The requirement in regard to time 
allotment 
week to five times a week, and from 
60 to 300 minutes.” These data would 
indicate that State departments of ed- 
ucation have not, for the most part, 


varies from two times a 


recognized the importance of incorpo- 
rating physical education as one of the 
curriculum requirements for all chil- 
dren. Children in the elementary 
grades need a total of from 3 to 4 
hours of physical activity daily. 
Children in the junior and senior high 
schools need at least 60 minutes per 
day of physical activity adapted to in- 
dividual needs and capacities within 
program and an_ equal 
This is 


the school 
amount after school hours. 
essential if the school program is to 
contribute to the attainment of a vig- 
orous youth. Physical education pro- 
grams should be conducted and super- 
vised by properly trained teachers. 
Adequate space and facilities are also 


a requirement. 
Recreation 

If education builds for the assump- 
tion of responsibilities in adult life. 
consideration must be given to the rec- 
Varied 


programs both in and out of school, 


reational needs of children. 


under school sponsorship and in co- 
operation with other agencies, should be 
developed for children. Children need 
to jearn through profitable experiences 
how to make wise choices in the use of 
their leisure time. This is both a 
school and a community responsibility 
and should be solved jointly. 

School administrators must consider 
the schedule which is developed for 
children. Too often individual differ- 
ences are overlooked and all children 
of one chronological age are made to 
fit the same pattern without due con- 
sideration being given to the needs of 


1% Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting. 
Op. cit. 
* Paths to Better Schools. Op. cit. p. 75. 
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A school staffed 
with personnel who know the needs of 
children can be of immeasurable assist- 


individual children. 


ance in advising adjustments for par- 
and thus serve to 
prevent emotional and 
forestall impediments to the orderly 
growth and development of the child. 


ticular children, 


disturbances 


4. To Learn How To Live Healthfully 


Schools in the past have placed great 
dependence upon health knowledge to 
motivate health 
This approach did not take into ac- 
count the elements of the learning 
process, and we now find adults who 
failed to learn how to live healthfully 
while in The attainment of 
health is an individual responsibility 
for which children must be educated. 
The foundation for healthful living is 


improved behavior. 


school. 


based on scientific knowledge. The 
manner in which we acquire this 


knowledge, however, determines to a 
large measure, the degree to which it is 
utilized in our daily lives. 

By using initiative, imagination, and 
the resources of the school and com- 
munity, an alert teacher can expose 
children to experiences in which their 
knowledge will be tried and tested. 
Health is dependent not only on a bal- 
ance between the physiological require- 
ments of the body, but also on a bal- 
ance between the emotional and think- 
ing qualities of the child. Attitudes 
which build up unreasonable likes and 
dislikes, fears, repulsions, or overde- 
pendence all affect the equilibrium es- 
sential for the attainment of optimum 
health. 
should be 


The educational program 
with the total 
child in relation to his needs and his 
environment. 


concerned 


The program for healthful living is 
not dependent solely upon what is done 
during the health education period. 
Since all experiences of the child con- 
dition his behavior, health education 
must be thought of as a product of a 
great variety of experiences in home, 
The organi- 
zation and atmosphere of the entire 
school has a bearing on healthful liv- 
ing. All teachers who come in contact 
with the child exert an influence which 


school, and community. 
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must be considered. Healthful be- 
havior as revealed through daily habits 
is dependent upon the expression of 
scientific and intelligent attitudes which 
give a basis for self-education. Not 
only is the provision of opportunities 
basic for good health practices but ac- 
tual pupil participation is essential. 

Data regarding the programs of 
health instruction in the schools of the 
country are not plentiful. The Society 
of State Directors reports that:** “21 
States reported that health instruction 
is given in the elementary school; 19 
States reported that health instruction 
is given in the junior high school; 23 
States reported that health instruction 
is given in the senior high school.” 

The amount of time devoted to this 
activity is not given nor are there data 
on the number of special teachers of 
health education employed in_ the 
schools. 


5. Teaching Personnel 


“Examination of health teaching 
practices from the standpoint of those 
who administer the schools reveals, in 
general, two apparent needs: (1) The 
need for specialists in health teaching 
fields, and (2) the need for a better 
health education background for teach- 
ers of all subjects.” 

Kleinschmidt points out that teachers 
have not been prepared adequately to 
understand the health needs of children 
or how to meet them because: 

a. School administrators have been slow to 


recognize the need for college hygiene pro- 
grams; 


b. Health instructors have not been well 
prepared ; 


ec. There has been ineffective leadership in 
school health education; 


d. School curricula are overcrowded; and, 


e. Hygiene courses have been inadequate in 
regard to content. 


He further comments, “Without suit- 
ably educated health instructors in 
charge of teacher-education institu- 
tions, it naturally follows that these 
institutions can neither prepare the 


2 Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting. 
Op. cit. 

2U. S. Office of Education. Opportunities for 
the Preparation of Teachers in Health Education, 
by Earl E. Kleinschmidt. Washington, D. C., U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 117 p. (Bul- 
letin 1942, No. 1) p. 11. 


ordinary classroom teachers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools for 
their tasks as health educators, nor 
equip the health supervisor or health 
coordinator for leadership in the 
field.” *8 

Another need to improve the teaching 
personnel is inherent in the compensa- 
tion that they receive for their work. 
Salary schedules show that the average 
teacher’s pay in 1941-42 was $1,441 per 
year, $1,955 in urban communities, and 
$959 in rural communities. “In the 14 
Southern States reporting on this item 
for 1941-42, average salaries for Ne- 
groes ranged from $226 in Mississippi 
to $1,593 in Maryland, in comparison 
with a range for white from $712 in 
Mississippi to $1,796 in Delaware. In 6 
of the 14 States reporting, the average 
salary for Negro teachers was less than 
$600.” 24 

There is also the need to attract the 
kinds of individuals who are equipped 
to work with children. The physical, 
mental, and emotional status of a 
teacher is of more importance to the 
growth and development of children 
than the teacher’s command of subject 
matter. If schools are to make a con- 
tribution in preventing the 1 in 22” of 
the 15-year-olds who will eventually 
find his way into a mental institution, 
the health and emotional stability of 
teachers should receive serious consider- 
ation. Fenton warns that, “The most 
serious hindrance to efforts along the 
line of mental hygiene in the schools is 
inadequate training and understanding 
of the average school administrator and 
classroom teacher.” * 

In summary, the most pressing needs 
in securing properly qualified teachers 
are selection of candidates for teacher 
education, preparation in the basic 
sciences, educational methods, certifi- 
cation that requires preparation in 
health and physical education and as- 
sures healthy teachers, adequate super- 
vision, and adequate compensation. 





*%Ibid., p. 14. 

™* Biennial Survey of Education, 1938-40, and 
1940-42, op. cit., p. 37-388. 

2% Wartime Health and Education—lInterim Re- 
port from the Subcommittee on Wartime Health 
and Education to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, U. 8. Senate, Pursuant to 8. Res. 74. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
January 1945. p. 2, 3. 

2% Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachere 
in Health Education, op. cit., p. 11. 





Part Il—Implementation 


A picture of the health or fitness needs 
of school children has been drawn and 
data presented to show that the needs 
are not being met. 

A program which effectively meets 
the needs of the school-age child is com- 
plex. This complexity results in part 
from the fact that the school-age child 
is subject to the concern and influence 
of numerous agencies, professional 
groups, and individuals who are inter- 
ested, officially or unofficially, in pro- 
grams which affect the health of the 
community in general and frequently 
the health of the child in particular. 
The two official agencies most likely to 
sponsor health programs for children 
are the State health and education 
departments. 

Not all but many features of the com- 
munity health program which affect the 
school-age child can be more easily and 
efficiently carried out while he is in 
school than is possible outside the school. 
These health activities within the school 
include examination, immunization, and 
follow-up leading to corrective services, 
plus the provision for a safe, sanitary, 
and healthful school environment. 

In addition there must be services and 
facilities in thecommunity. The teach- 
ing of health principles and practices 
and a well-rounded physical activity 
and recreational program are essential 
to a well-developed school health pro- 
gram, which in addition to other school 
activities should contribute to the best 
welfare of the school child. Since all 
experiences of the child condition his 
behavior, his experiences in the home, 
the school, and the community must 
provide opportunities for active pupil 
participation. 

The joint and overlapping responsi- 
bility of the agencies involved can be 
seen if one will fill out the attached 
table. 

An efficient, effective health program 
for all children of a community will 
result only when : 

1. The public departments of health and of 
education as well personnel 
within each department agree to the principle 
of coordination of health programs for school 
children, including the health program of the 
community and the health aspects of school 
programs. 

2. Each agency and profession respects the 
contribution of the others. 


as specialized 


14 


8. The agencies agree to an administrative 
plan which will promote the most efficient 
and cooperative direction of the several phases 
of the program and the supervision of the 
several types of professional workers. 

4. The professional] workers of each agency 
are permitted to perform services in their 
professional fields for the best interest of all 
children. 

5. Sufficient funds 
earry out the program. 


become available to 


The following specific proposals are 
made: 


On the Federal Level——tThe U. 8S. Office of 
Education, Children’s Bureau, and the U. 8S. 
Public Health Service should form a com- 
mittee * to plan cooperatively the activities of 
the Federal Government in school health 
including the existing programs, the planning 
for any extension of these programs, the for- 
mulation of over-all policies, and the establish- 


*7Dr. Katherine Bain, Director, Division of Re- 
search in Child Development, Children’s Bureau ; 
Dr. Mayhew Derryberry, Chief of Field Activities 
and Health Education, U. 8S. Public Health Service : 
and Frank 8. Stafford, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education have been 
appointed as such a committee by the administra- 
tors of the respective agencies. 


ment of regulations governing the administra- 
tion of any funds that may be made available. 


On the State and Local Level: 


1. Committees comparable to the coordinat- 
ing committee on the Federal level should be 
established at the State and local levels be- 
tween departments of public education and 
health. These committees may include repre- 
sentatives from professional educational in- 
stitutions and other agencies and professional 
groups concerned with the health of the school 
child. 

2. In the departments responsible for health 
instruction, physical education, and health 
services there should be qualified professional 
personnel such as physicians, nurses, and 
educators all of whom have been trained in 
school health. 

3. A comprehensive program to meet the 
health needs of school children in any State 
should provide for: 

(a) Development or extension of programs 
in teacher-education institutions to prepare 
administrators and teachers so that they can 
participate effectively in the school health 
program. 

(b) Appropriate pre-service and in-service 


education for scho’! health administrators, 


Governmental responsibilities for the school health program 





Program essentials 


Responsible agency 





Educa- Health Joint Other 
tion 
I. Safe, sanitary, healthful environment including: 
1. Grounds available for school and community - - 
2. Buildings available for school and community 
3. Janitorial service—adequate and functioning 
4. Time allotment for instruction, examination, 
recreation, and athleties_____- 
5. Periodic inspection, repair, and remodeling 
II. School health personnel: 
1. Teachers trained in school and public health 
education—certification and salaries________|________|________]________]______. 
2. Specialists—physicians, dentists, nurses, teach- 
TO ae ye 2 Se: LS Sn SS, ania eee 
3. Counseling and guidance SS a. eee es, ae ee 
I a ne ccna ewala nd wwcealece eave clessuretl 
III. Health service program: 
1. Pupil inspection and screening -----_--....-_--|...----~-]_-- POEL ee Oe RE 
2. Periodic medical and dental examination of per- 
sonnel and pupils - wate 
3. Establish and maintain cumulative health and 
fitness records - é pS teas, ee Ene OLE! jee eae § 
4. Correction of medical and dental defects...._..|......__|..____-_].--. Jee 
5. Communicable disease control—X-ray, immu- 
nization, isolation, and quarantine is 
A a EE a ee ee ere, anaes 
7. Mental hygiene 
8. Adapted physical education (correctives) Jee ee 5 ets 
IV. Education for healthful living: 
1. Graded instruction in personal and community 
health and hygiene__ ky RS) A e et. 
2. Graded instruction in physical education and 
athletic activities. ____- leh , bea alee ‘ 
3. Participation in planned health activities and 
practices aimed at the prevention of disease 
and the formation of good health habits and | 
attitudes__-__-_- : ER OS RD EY | Se oma 
4. Instruction and participation in recreational 
SRV ne s cewae has sie wernt wate! ae eee 
5. Instruction and participation in nutrition educa- 
tion US Ea SA te ee ets a ee eae, Bakers 
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teachers, nurses, physicians, dentists, nutri- 
tionists, and other specialized health person- 
nel serving the schools. 

(c) Adequate time allotment for health 
instruction and physical education of chil- 
dren and for their participation in solving in- 
dividual and community health problems. 

(d) Planning for construction and inspec- 
tion of the school plant and its sanitary pro- 
visions and a planned program to insure and 
utilize a safe and sanitary school environment 
including transportation. 

(e) Thorough school medical examinations 
including necessary immunization and labora- 
tory procedures. 

(f) Special testing programs and treatment 
as needed for abnormalties such as those of 
vision, hearing, and speech. 

(g) Cumulative health records including 
record of nutritional status. 

(h) A school lunch program developed as 
part of the tota] educational program. 

(i) Dental care. 

(j) Mental hygiene. 

(k) Care for children with crippling dis- 
eases, especially rheumatic fever. 

(1) Treatment as needed for other adverse 
health conditions. 

(m) Demonstration areas for the develop- 
ment of improved techniques, to meet the needs 
with respect to the school health programs of 
the individual] States. 

(n) Organized program of parent partici- 
pation and education. 


(0) Health services for school personnel. 


Additionai References 
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Healthful Living for Children. What 
are the Characteristics of an Individual 
Growing Toward Optimum Health, by 
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“Preparation of Teachers for the Pro- 
gram of Fitness through 
Health Education.” Education for Vic- 
tory, 1: 32, June 13, 1943. 

Society of State Directors of Health 
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Dental Programs in Local Schools 


by Carl A. Jessen, Senior Specialist in Secondary Education 


ARLY in 1945 the U. 8S. Office of 
E Education was receiving descrip- 
tions of high-school dental programs 
under way in local school systems— 
county systems, city systems, and indi- 
vidual high schools. The mailing list 
for this study was built up through the 
cooperation of chief State school offi- 
cers who had been asked by Commis- 
sioner Studebaker to supply the names 
of communities that had been especially 
successful in improving the teeth of 
high-school pupils. As a result of the 
canvass, reports were received from 36 
of these selected schools and school sys- 
tems in 20 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Four reported that they formerly 
had an effective dental program but 
that war conditions and especially the 
shortage of dentists in the community 
had forced discontinuance of school 
dental service. All of these indicated 
that they are looking forward to re- 
sumption of the service after the war. 
Among the remaining 32, several stated 
that school dental services had been 
much curtailed during the war. 

Some of the programs are conducted 
by the schools, some by public health 
services, some principally by local den- 
tal societies. A notable feature about 
the descriptions of these effective dental 
programs is that the control of them 
apparently is not very important in the 
minds of those who prepared the re- 
ports. The services are the all-impor- 
tant thing; and those services are se- 
cured from whatever agency is in the 
best position to render them. The 
greatest success attends coordinated 
effort. For a highly effective program 
there must be wholehearted enthusiastic 
cooperation among educators, practic- 
ing dentists, and health authorities. 


Dental Examination 


An examination of the teeth of pu- 
pils is one of the foundation stones 
upon which these successful dental pro- 
grams are built. All but three of the 
reports mention it. The three which 
make no mention of a dental examina- 
tion are all of them concerned prin- 


cipally with correction of tooth defects 
among children who are unable to pay 
for dental care. Just how those need- 
ing dental care are identified is not 
fully clear from the reports of these 
three systems, but presumably pupils 
who can pay for dental care go to 
their family dentists and only those 
unable to pay for dental care are ex- 
amined on time paid for by the school, 
the department of public health, or 
some civic organization. 

In 7 of the school systems the ex- 
amination is conducted by a school 
nurse or dental hygienist, in 20 by a 
dentist, and in the remaining 5 by a 
physician. Rather regularly the ex- 
amination takes place once a year, 
Usually it includes all pupils, but in 2 
schools it ends with the elementary 
schools and in 2 others with the junior 
high school. Three of the school sys- 
tems rely entirely upon examinations 


-by family dentists and 3 give the pu- 


pil the option of submitting a certifi- 
cate from his family dentist or being 
examined by the school dentist. 


Notice to Parents 


A note to parents is a feature so 
recurrent as to be practically a con- 
stant in these programs. In cases 
where the reliance for examinations 
is placed on the family dentists the 
note to parents usually is of a type 
urging that the examination be con- 
ducted promptly. In the cases where 
the examinations are conducted by 
school or public health officials the note 
to parents takes on the character of a 
report of findings and an exhortation 
to action if tooth defects exist. Only 
six of the schools make no mention of a 
notice to parents and it may well be 
that some of these follow the practice 
but neglected to mention it. 


Follow-up and Dental Education 


Further follow-up is mentioned by 
many schools. Most frequently this 
follow-up is the responsibility of the 
dentist or nurse or physical education 
department. Two schools mention 
homeroom teachers as responsible for 





the follow-up.- In one community the 
PTA has interested itself in securing 
100 percent corrections. In one school 
system there is a January follow-up 
to learn what corrections have been 
made since the fall inspection. In an- 
other school system a special check is 
made at the time of the annual dental 
inspection to discover what corrections 
have been made since the last previous 
inspection. Nine of the _ thirty-two 
schools mention that a report is sent 
to the school by the dentist making 
the correction; in one schoo] this re- 
port comes from the parents. 

Special education concerning the 
care of the teeth is mentioned by most 
of these selected schools. Some of 
this is classroom instruction usually as 
a part of health education. Fre- 
quently it includes also motion pic- 
tures, film slides, charts, models, plays, 
puppet shows, and assembly programs. 
Generally the instruction is for pupils 
in the schools; however, several of the 
schools feel that the instruction about 
dental health of growing boys and 
girls ought to reach the parents no less 
than the pupils; these schools develop 
their instruction on dental matters ac- 
cordingly. Several of the programs 
have been in operation for 20 or more 
years and the community has become 
“dental conscious.” In addition to the 
schools and the public health authori- 
ties, the PTA, the woman’s club, the 
junior league, the nursing association, 
the local dental society, and the local 
dairy council are community agencies 
mentioned in one or more reports as 
having a part in developirig or main- 
taining the dental program. 


Correction of Dental Defects 


With few exceptions reliance for cor- 
rections is placed upon dentists in pri- 
vate practice. In order to make the 
plan effective many of the school sys- 
tems mention that pupils may be excused 
from school to meet dental appoint- 
ments. In some communities dentists 
have agreed to reserve certain times, 
especially after-school hours and Satur- 
days, for appointments of school pupils. 

Rather generally some sort of provi- 
sion is made for dental treatment of pu- 
pils whose parents are unable to pay for 
the needed dental work. Of the 32 com- 
munities, 23 report that they make such 
a provision. School dental clinics of 


one kind or another supply dental serv- 
ice to indigent pupils in 12 communities 
of the 23. In 2 the public health de- 
partment provides the service, and in 2 
a welfare agency supplies it. Other 
agencies mentioned as operating the 
dental service for indigent pupils are 
the social service center, the variety club, 
the health unit dental club, and the uni- 
versity clinic. Usually the agency 
operating the service pays the cost of it ; 
however, 2 of the clubs offering the 
clinics draw the funds from the com- 
munity chest, and 2 of the school dental 
clinics are supported with funds sup- 
plied by the PTA. Three of the school 
clinics make nominal charges of 25 cents 
to $1 per sitting. 


A County Program in Mississippi 


Washington County, Miss., has a 
county-wide program for grades 1 to 12 
made effective by thorough cooperation 
of the county health department, the 
schools, and the dentists of the county. 
Four schools in Greenville, the county 
seat, and four rooms in county schools 
achieved 100 percent corrections. <A 
total of 781 pupils had their teeth 
cleaned and 438 home visits were made. 
These results were achieved through the 
following program : 

1. Dental examination is made of all 
pupils who do not present dental cer- 
tificates; a check on brushing technique 
is made of those who do have dental 
certificates. 

2. Charted notices of defects are sent 
home to parents. 

3. Home visits are made on cases 
where mouths are in very poor condition 
or where home care is completely 
lacking. 

4. Teeth are cleaned for those whose 
gums are inflamed, bleeding, or sore. 

5. Principals permit pupils to have 
dental appointments during study hall 
or gymnasium periods in the communi- 
ties having resident dentists. 

6. In communities having no resident 
dentist, notices are sent home to parents 
asking if they want the corrections made 
at school or if they prefer to have them 
made by the family dentist ; the cost of 
treatment at school is indicated. Later 
a second notice is sent home advising 
parents of the date when a dentist from 
a neighboring town will be at the school. 

7. A high-school pupil unable to pay 
for dental corrections may make ar- 


rangements with the principal to have 
his dental work paid for by funds sup 
plied jointly by some local agency 
(usually the PTA) and the State board 


of health. Dentists also arrange to do 
work at reduced rates for families able 
to pay something but not in position to 


pay regular rates, 


An_ Industrial Southern 


Minnesota 


Community In 


Austin, Minn., follows the basic plan 
recommended by the dental health di- 
rector in the State department of health. 
Under this plan each child in the school 
system from the kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade is given a card each 
year which he takes to the family den- 
tist for an examination. The dentist in- 
dicates on the card what needs to be 
done, if anything, and signs the card, 
which is then returned by the student to 
the school. The cards are distributed 
throughout the school year but in only 
one school at a time. They come in 
three colors as do the teachers’ record 
sheets—yellow for kindergarten, pink 
for grades, and blue for high-school 
students. The cards of each color carry 
an appropriate letter to the parents ex- 
plaining the dental 
health; and there is a statement to be 
signed by the dentist when the work is 
Generally the dentist will 


importance of 


completed. 
give the examination free, but the stu- 
dent pays for his own dental care. 
Those who cannot afford to pay are 
given free care through a special fund. 
With present shortage of dentists, it 
is impossible for those who remain in 
practice to take care of school children 
entirely in the late afternoons and on 
Saturdays. For that reason, children 
are sometimes excused from school to 
have dental work done. The dentists 
have cooperated very well in preventing 
the abuse of this privilege, and excuses 
from schools are signed by the dentist 
when the pupil leaves his office. 
Educational projects are carried on 
for both parents and pupils just before 
the cards are distributed. Units on den- 
tal health, including tooth brushing, are 
presented in all of the kindergarten and 
elementary classes. In the junior and 
senior high schools the subject is pre- 
sented through home rooms or through 
the teachers of subjects taken by ail 
students. Special aids used include 
“Facts About Teeth and Their Care,” 
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“Your Child’s Teeth,” and “Teeth, 
Health, and Appearance.” Last year for 
the first time extra educational material 
was sent to the parents along with the 
cards. Two schools used “How to Save 
Teeth and Money,” and two schools sent 
a mimeographed letter. 

The means of stimulating interest 
among high-school students have been 
varied. At different times, in addition 
to the teaching of formal dental health 
units, there have been assembly pro- 
grams arranged by the local dental so- 
ciety, a speaker from the State board of 
health, films, and posters. Pupils from 
the public-speaking classes have ap- 
peared before student groups and a 
student representative spoke 
over the public address system. There 


council 


were also releases in the school and local 
papers. 


A Mobile Dental Trailer In Louisiana 

The Caddo-Shreveport (Louisiana) 
Health Unit and the Caddo Parish 
School Board jointly supply a mobile 
dental trailer fully equipped and staffed 
with dentist and assistant to make regu- 
lar trips to the schools, public and pri- 
vate, throughout the parish. A plan is 
followed of rapid examination of all 
pupils. The findings are recorded and 
All those 
able to pay for the necessary dental serv- 
ice are referred to their family dentist 
for corrections. Those unable to pay 
are given treatment in the mobile unit. 


a notice sent to the parents. 


A Follow-up Program In Kansas 


In Kansas City, Kans., the president 
of the local dental society arranges the 
inspection schedule for dentists in the 
This plan for examination 
works so well that the schools can give 
their undivided attention to the all-im- 
portant problem of getting the student 
and his parents to realize the importance 
Following are 
some of the methods used in arousing 
more interest in dental hygiene and 
thereby bringing about a greater num- 
ber of corrections: 

1. Written essays on the subject in 
English classes. 

2. Oral essays in the speech and 
English classes. 

8. Latest books and literature avail- 
able in the library. 

4. Emphasis on good teeth during 
Health Week. 


schools. 


of dental corrections. 
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Dental Program Widened 


The American Dental Association 
early in 1943 established what has be- 
come known as the Physical Fitness 
Dental Program Committee. This 
committee during the past 214 years 
has been active in promoting the cause 
of better teeth among high-school 
pupils, especially among those who 
soon would be in the armed services or 
would enter upon wartime employment. 
The membership of the committee, four 
from the Dental Association member- 
ship and two from the education field, 
has been as follows: 


Leon R. Kramer, director, Division 
of Dental Hygiene, Kansas State 
Board of Health, Topeka, Kans., 
chairman, 

Norman H. Denner, practicing dent- 
ist, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vern Irwin, director, Division of 
Dental Health, Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Health, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

J. A. Salzmann, practicing dentist, 
New York, N. Y. 

Harold C. Hunt, superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


Jarl A. Jessen, senior specialist in 
secondary education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


With the close of the war the Phys- 
ical Fitness Dental Program Commit- 
tee is widening its horizons to include 
all pupils in the schools and those of 
preschool age as well. The commit- 
tee has also expanded its membership 
by the addition of two persons repre- 
sentative of parent groups and of the 
very young child: 


Mrs. James C. Parker, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., National Congress Parents 
and Teachers. 

Frank C. Neff, Kansas City, Mo., 
American Academy of Pediatrics. 


In the article on Dental Programs in 
Local Schools, Mr. Jessen reports re- 
sults of a study made by the Office of 
Education for the Physical Fitness 
Dental Program Committee. The spe- 
cific programs described have been se- 
lected because they illustrate various 
significant practices and conditions. 
with a minimum of duplication. 





5. Slogans posted from time to time 
on the school bulletin board. 

6. Display of posters made in the 
school art department. 

7. Films shown in the health classes. 

8. Articles in the school newspaper. 

9. Announcements in PTA meetings 
of results of dental program. 

10. Excuse of students for dental ap- 
pointments upon presentation of form 
card filled out by the family dentist. 


A Well-established Program in Ohio 


The Cincinnati public schools have 
had a dental service for elementary 
school pupils in operation continuously 
since 1911; dental service for high- 
school students was begun in 1941. 

The service includes, in the first 
place, examination by the dental hy- 
gienist once each year. The examina- 
tion is conducted carefully for the small- 
est defects, but it is purely a search for 
defective teeth; diagnosis and correc- 
tions are left to the family dentist. Den- 
tal conditions needing attention are 
brought to the attention of parents 


and a cumulative record is kept in the 
school showing the dental condition of 
the student from year to year. At the 
time of examination, comparison is 
made with the previous year’s findings; 
thus a record is made of any work 
which has been done since the former 
examination. 

Follow-up of health examinations, 
which include dental examinations, is 
carried on through the physical educa- 
tion department. Each physical edu- 
cation teacher has a record of the de- 
fects of every student in his classes and 
works for their correction in close co- 
operation with the nurses employed by 
the board of health. Reports are made 
to the nurses of all defects that have 
been corrected as well as of those that 
have not been corrected. 

The first free dental clinic was estab- 
lished in Cincinnati in 1911. Last year 
over 33,000 operations were performed 
for nearly 4,000 patients. Eligibility 
for clinical treatment is determined by 
weekly income of the family in rela- 
tionship to the number in the family. 
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A Large City on the Atlantic Seaboard 


In Baltimore, Md., the health service 
for high schools is operated under the 
educational authorities, while elemen- 
tary school health service is the respon- 
sibility of the city health department. 
The high-school service provides an ex- 
amination each year of each student in 
grades 7 to 12 by a school physician. 
Dental defects are reported to students 
and parents, and the regular follow-up 
to secure corrections is begun. The fea- 
tures, time-schedule, and sequence of 
the follow-up vary somewhat from 
school to school but fundamentally con- 
sist of : 

1. Notification form sent to parents 
regarding defect. This is signed and 
returned within 3 to 5 days indicating 
contemplated action. 

2. Conference of student with nurse 
2 to 4 weeks after return of notification 
form. 

3. If correction has not been started, 
a special letter is sent to parents, fol- 
lowed by a nurse-student conference. 

4. During this time the teachers of 
physical education who are informed of 
all defects: 

a. Urge students to have defects cor- 
rected. 

b. May reduce marks in physical edu- 
cation because of uncorrected defects. 

c. May refuse to allow students with 
uncorrected defects to play on teams. 
This is invariably done when a mis- 
placed or decayed tooth may cause self 
injury in contact games. 

5. Uncorrected cases are referred for 
special action to counselors, vice-prin- 
cipals, or principals. 

6. Arrangements are made for some 
cases to go to dental clinics of the 
University of Maryland where the 
charges are nominal. 


A Well-coordinated New England Program 


In Holyoke, Mass., the dental pro- 
gram was developed through aggres- 
sive and well-coordinated cooperation 
of educational authorities, health offi- 
cials, members of the dental society, 
the council of social agencies, and the 
woman’s club. Preliminary work was 
done in meetings with teachers and 
pupils and through evening meetings 
with parents. Films were shown, ra- 
dio broadcasts were arranged, posters 
were displayed, school assemblies were 
held, projects were launched in science, 
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home economics, art, and _ speech 
classes. For a month prior to the 
issuance of dental cards to pupils, 
there was a daily 15-minute discussion 
on teeth, using materials supplied by the 
State department of health, the State 
department of education, and advertis- 
ing departments of food and dental 
companies. Holyoke was made dental 
conscious. 

The result was that when the cards 
were distributed, dental offices were 
swamped with requests for appoint- 
ments. Within a 3-month period over 
80 percent of the school pupils had 
been to their family dentists. In later 
years, the cards have been given out 
to one school at a time in order to dis- 
tribute the dental work for pupils 
more evenly throughout the year. 

By the end of the school year, the 
remaining 20 percent of the pupils 
had been examined. This resulted 
from the assignment by the presi- 
dent of the dental society of dentists 
to the various schools for the ex- 
amination of these pupils. Also, by 
the end of the year 80 percent of the 
pupils had had defects corrected or 
had made appointments to have them 
corrected. This was brought about 
by careful follow-up under the direc- 
tion of the physical education depart- 
ment. Interviews with individual pu- 
pils played an important part in this 
follow-up. 

In recent years the cards have been 
given out by section teachers who are 
also responsible for checking on the re- 
turn of cards. A primary objective of 
the Holyoke program is to establish the 
habit of regular visits to the dentist—a 
habit that will likely persist through 
life. 

The chairman of the Holyoke dental 
program submits the following view- 
points growing out of his experience: 

“1. There must be a good program 
in the elementary and junior high 
schools in order to have a good program 
in the senior high school. 

“2. The superintendent of schools 
must furnish the spark to ignite the 
whole program. 

“3. The principal of the high school 
must lend full-hearted support. 

“4. Some delegated person of the fac- 
ulty who is health-minded should be ap- 
pointed to see that the program is ca- 
pably administered. 


must be im- 


“5. Section teachers 
pressed with the fact that in addition 
to their own subject which they teach, 
health is still the first cardinal objective 
of secondary schools. 

“6. The local dental society must as- 
sume its responsibility and must be 
converted to the idea that there is an 
educational aspect of dentistry as well 
as a remedial one. 

“7, Cooperation is the secret of suc- 
cess: Pupils, parents, teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendent of schools, and 
dentists must each assume their respec- 
tive obligations in the functioning of 
the dental program.” 





Feeding Nursery School 
Children 


Teachers and parents are becoming 
increasingly aware of the importance of 
providing the foods necessary to meet 
the nutritional needs of children, es- 
pecially during preschool and early 
school age. 

Among recent publications which 
should be helpful to persons responsible 
for child feeding programs is a bulle- 
tin issued by the Division of Instruc- 
tion, Alabama State Department of 
Education entitled Feeding Children in 
the Nursery School. It is to be used 
as a guide by teachers or parents in 
planning menus served in the nursery 
schools or at home. 

The pamphlet contains helpful sug- 
gestions on meeting the nutritional 
needs of the child, encouraging good 
food habits, buying, storing, and pre- 
paring foods for young children, guides 
for menu planning, charts on size of 
portions, time table on vegetable cook- 
ery as well as other useful information. 
A large section of the bulletin contains 
recipes for quantity cookery which have 
been tested in the nursery schools in 
Alabama. 

Members of the staff of the School of 
Home Economics, University of Ala- 
bama, and the Supervisors of Home 
Economics and Extended School Serv- 
ices of the Alabama State Department 
of Instruction participated in the 
preparation of this bulletin. 

Copies of the bulletin (No. 3) may be 
obtained by writing State Department 
of Education, Montgomery, Ala. Sin- 
ple copies are 35 cents; in lots of 10, they 
may be purchased for 30 cents each. 
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Bibliography of Science Courses 
of Study 


N pursuance of the policy to issue 

from time to time bibliographies of 
courses of study received by the U. 8. 
Office of Education Library, the second 
installment of a unit of science courses 
is presented. The first installment, ap- 
pearing in the June 4, 1945, issue of 
“Kducation for Victory” listed courses 
of study in elementary school science; 
most of those here given are of second- 
ary school grade. Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh, Specialist in Elementary Educa- 
tion, and Carl A. Jessen, Specialist in 
Secondary Education, prepared these 
bibliographies. 

No generally accepted plan for classi- 
fication of secondary school science 
courses exists ; sometimes science courses 
for junior high school are grouped to- 
gether, sometimes biological and phys- 
ical sciences are issued separately, some- 
times each science subject has its own 
Because of 
this situation no plan of classification 
has been followed except to make the 
list alphabetical by States. 

Courses of study listed are not avail- 
able for purchase from the Office and 
only those marked with an asterisk (*) 
are available for interlibrary loan from 
the Office Library. Requests for such 
loans should be made by the local li- 
brary and should be addressed to the 
U'. S. Office of Education Library, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


separately issued course. 


Secondary School Level 


CALIFORNIA 


56. San Diego County. Science on 
the Ne condary School Level. Curricu- 
lum November 1944. 


114 p. 


The Bulletin opens with a discussion of the 


Department. 
Mimeographed. 


purposes of science and the placement of sci- 
ence subjects in the secondary schools (grades 
7-14) of San Diego County. Then follow brief 
descriptions of science courses as taught in 
the several secondary schools of the county. 
Each description is developed under the fol- 
lowing heads: 1. Main objectives. 2. Content 
3. Textbook used. 4. Principal 
Supplementary materials used. Bibliographies 
of textbooks, workbooks, curriculum mate- 
rials, and books for teachers of science close 
the bulletin. 


of course. 
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Fiorina 


57. Florida. State Department of 
Education. A Wartime Course in 
Physics. Tallahassee, The Department, 
1943. 125 p. (Bulletin No. 42.) 

This course of study, as its title indicates, 
stresses wartime applications of physics. The 
“essential concepts” of physics are presented 
with some textual comment and frequent illus- 
trations. Much of the laboratory work is 
based upon the physics principles present in 
the automobile engine ; a considerable amount 
is based on other easily constructed labora- 
tory apparatus; some of it requires more 
elaborate equipment. The course is practical 
in its viewpoint and rich in suggestion. 


INDIANA 


*58. Indiana. State Department of 
Public Instruction. Digest of Courses 
of Study for Secondary Schools of In- 
diana. Indianapolis, The Department, 
1944, 247 p. (Bulletin No. 151.) 


Deals with the principal subjects of the 
high-school curriculum. The science portion 
includes semester by semester suggestions on 
objectives, basic content, and teaching pro- 
cedures for general science (grades 7, 8, and 
9); biology (9 or 10); botany, zoology, and 
physical science (10 or 11); physics, chemis- 
try, advanced science, and physiography (11 
or 12). 





*59. Guide for Teach- 
ing Applied Physics in Indiana High 
Schools. Indianapolis. The Depart- 


ment, 1943. 145 p. (Bulletin No. 159.) 


Deals with a full year of physics study, 14 
units in the first semester and 12 units in the 
second semester. With each unit are to be 
found an outline of the content, demonstra- 
tion and teaching suggestions, students experi- 
ments, and important relationships. 


*60. The Indiana Plan 
for Emergency Physics in High Schools. 
Indianapolis, The Department, Jan- 
uary 1943. 53 p. 


This is a one-semester course in physics 
designed to supply the most essential materials 
of high-school physics to pupils who are enter- 
ing the armed forces or war industry. Week 
by week suggestions are given for demonstra- 
tion, student experiments, and important re- 
lationships to be dealt with in this accelerated 
course. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
61. Malden. Malden Public Schools. 


Course of Study in Science for Junior 
High School. By Robert W. Perry, Di- 





Courses of Study 


The U. S. Office of Education 
Library is a depository for all types 
of courses of study from many States, 
cities, and counties throughout the 
country. 

In 1938 the publication, A Survey 
of Courses of Study and Other Cur- 
riculum Materials Published Since 
1934, Bulletin 1937, No. 31, was is- 
sued. This bulletin summarized 
course of study materials received 
through 1937. No follow-up study 
has been made from 1938 to the pres- 
ent time. In 1944 the Office of Edu- 
cation Library issued a request for 
courses of study from 1941 on. This 
fact determined the choice of the 
date, 1941, as the starting point for a 
series of bibliographies in curricu- 
lum fields that are of current interest 
to teachers and curriculum commit- 
tees. These have appeared from 
time to time in Education for Victory 
and are continuing in Scnoor Lire 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
U.S. Office of Education Library and 
specialists in the various service 
divisions. 

The listing of courses in any bibli- 
ography of this series will be limited 
to those received by the Library in 
response to its request for material, 
or those sent in voluntarily. Courses 
of the following types are not in- 
cluded: (1) those in outline form 
which constitute merely directions 
for work, (2) lesson assignments or 
outline based on a specific text or 
texts, (3) those consisting largely of 
quotations from various authorities 
or from course of study sources, (4) 
those which are not dated. 











1941. 129 p. Mim- 


rector of Science. 
eographed. 


Principally the course consists of detailed 
suggestions for teaching 18 general science 
units, 8 in the eighth grade and 10 in the ninth. 
While the terminology and treatment are 
suited to the nature of the unit, the following 
features are usually present: A considerable 
number of stimulating questions and state- 
ments drawn from everyday observation of 
scientific phenomena ; suggestions for demon- 
strations in great variety, most of them with 
simple apparatus ; ideas for pupil projects and 
reports; a list of the apparatus needed for 
carrying on the demonstrations; a list of refer- 
ences for teachers and pupils. 





MINNESOTA 


62. Minneapolis. Public Schools. 
Handbook on the Teaching of Science. 
1941. 109 p. 


For grades 7, 8, and 9, developed by com- 
mittees of teachers, consists of 29 suggested 
units related to development of natural re- 
sources, conservation of human and natural 
resources, transportation, communication, 
home life, and health. Each unit is treated 
under the following heads: Overview, ap- 
proaches, concepts, activities, evaluation, and 
bibliography. Many of the units also include 
lists of materials other than books needed for 
teaching the course. 


Missouri 


63. Missouri. Department of Educa- 
tion. Natural Sciences. Jefferson City, 
The Department, 1941. 486 p. (Mis- 
souri at Work on the Public School Cur- 
riculum, Secondary School Series, Bul- 
letin No. 6.) 


The course is developed in five sections: 
General science, biology, advanced physical 
science, chemistry, and physics. Each section 
contains a brief introduction and an extensive 
treatment of illustrative units in the science 
being studied. Each unit includes: A state- 
ment of objectives or purpose; a considerable 
treatment of such matters as content, prob- 
lems, teacher procedure, and pupil or learn- 
ing activities, including provisions for indi- 
vidual differences ; tests for mastery ; and ref- 
erences. Vocabulary is another feature which 
is rather generally found with the units. With 
most of them there is also provided oppor- 
tunity for teacher evaluation of the unit. 


NEBRASKA 


64. Nebraska. Department of Public 
Instruction. Physics and Mathematics 
for High Schools, Lincoln, The De- 
partment, 1942. The Nebraska High 
School Improvement Program, Reports 
of Committees on Physics and Mathe- 
matics. 66p. (Bulletin No. 6.) 

The physics portion of the bulletin occu- 
pies 36 pages. Of 7 units in the physics course 
the first 3 are on the airplane, meteorology, 
and the internal combustion engine; the 
others are on electric power, electric com- 
munications, optical instruments, and sound 
in the air age. Each unit is developed under 
the following heads: Course outline, basic 
principles, equipment needed, reference mate- 
rial, and text assignments. 

65. Aviation for High 
Schools. Lincoln, The Department, 
1942. The Nebraska High School Im- 
provement Program, Report of Com- 
mittee on Aviation for High Schools. 
83 p. (Bulletin No. 5.) 

A revision and expansion of a bulletin pub- 
lished the preceding year and used as a basis 





for aviation courses by 150 Nebraska schools. 
Prepared by a committee of Nebraska educa- 
tors, it offers suggestions for content of 11 
units. Reading references, visual aids, and 
suggested activities are featured. 

New JERSEY 

66. North Arlington, North Arling- 
ton High School. Science—Courses of 
Study, Grades 7-12. 1942. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

In grades 7 and 8 the courses for each year 
cover 18 weeks work in general science and 
18 weeks work in health. Beginning with the 
ninth grade, a year is given to each of the fol- 
lowing: General science, biology, chemistry, 
and physics. For the most part the courses 
consist of content presented in outline form. 

67. Tenafly. Tenafly Public Schools. 
Course of Study—General Science. 
1944. 14 p. Mimeographed. 








68. . Course of Study— 
Biology. 1944. 5p. Mimeographed. 
69. . Course of Study— 


Chemistry. 1944. 10 p. Mimeo- 


graphed. 
70. . Course of Study— 
Physics. 1944. 12 p. Mimeographed. 
The four courses of study were prepared by 
different teachers. Each contains a statement 
of objectives and an outline of the content of 
the course. The courses in general science, 





chemistry, and physics have bibliographies. 
The chemistry course includes a list of labora- 
tory exercises and a typical lesson plan. 
Ou10 

71. Cincinnati. Cincinnati Public 
Schools. TZ ry-out Course of Study in 
General Science, Grade Nine. 1943. 40 
p. Curriculum Bulletin 101. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

72. . Course of Study in 

Biology, Grades Nine and Ten. 1943. 
105 p. Curriculum Bulletin 102. Mim- 
eographed. 
73. . Try-out Course of 
Study in Chemistry, Grades 11-12. 
1943. 263 p. Curriculum Bulletin 103. 
Mimeographed. 

74, ——— . Try-out Course of 

Study in Physics, Grades 11 and 12. 
1943. 75 p. Curriculum Bulletin 104. 
Mimeographed. 
75. .Instructionad 
Manual—Aeronautics and Navigation, 
Grades 11 and 12. 1943. 70 p. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin 100. Mimeographed. 

Three of the courses (general science, chem- 
istry, and physics) are labeled as “try-out” 
courses; indications are, however, that the 
committees preparing them have been active 
for considerable periods of time. 

Generally there are one or more chapters 
dealing with outcomes, objectives, methods, 











references, and general considerations relat- 
ing to the science studied. Principally each 
course gives attention to the units which are 
to be taught. These are as follows: 

General Science: 16 units, of which one is 
developed fully as a sample. 

Biology: 10 units, each treated under out- 
comes, concepts, approaches, carrying on the 
unit, and references, together with a section 
under the heading “Emphases related to the 
war” where applicable. 

Chemistry: 20 units in the first semester, 
giving with each unit outline, procedure, pre- 
senting the topic, demonstrations, and teach- 
ing aids and suggestions; 42 units in the sec- 
ond semester—14 on common elements and 
their compounds, 11 on chemistry of the indi- 
vidual, 9 on chemistry of the home, and 6 on 
chemistry of the community. 

Physics: 7 units, with special emphasis on 
concepts and outcomes, safety practices, and 
outlines of the unit, including laboratory work 
and equipment. 

Aeronautics and Navigation: The pre-flight 
courses are developed as a 2-year sequence: 
Aerodynamics, controls, engines, instruments, 
and meteorology are stressed in the first year; 
aerial navigation, including piloting, radio 
flying, dead reckoning, and celestial navigation 
are reserved for the second year. Extensive 
lists of books and visual materials are 
included. 


76. Cleveland. Board of Education. 
Course in Mathematics and Physics of 
Aeronautics. 1942. 23 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Outlines are presented for eight units of 
aeronautics study. A parallel column ar- 
rangement gives emphasis to the content in 
mathematics and physics courses which has 
especial bearing upon aeronautics. 


77. Orville. Orville Public Schools. 
Course of Study—Orville High 
School—Geography and Sciences. 56 p. 
Processed. 


The science part of the course of study gives 
a total of 48 pages to elementary science, 
physiology, nature study, general science, bi- 
ology ,and chemistry; the first 3 of these are 
planned for. grade 8, the remaining 3 for grade 
9 and following grades. Objectives, scope of 
subject matter, supplementary activities, time 
allotments and grade attainments, methods, 
provisions for individual differences, and ref- 
erences are treated with each science subject. 


OrEGON 


78. Oregon. State Department of 
Education. Applied Physical Science. 
Salem, The Department, 1941. 16 p. 
Mimeographed. 

This course is designed for pupils who de not 
expect to continue their formal schooling be 
yond high-school graduation; it is conceived 
as a 1-year alternative to regular physics and 
chemistry courses. There are 6 units em 
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phasizing the scientific features of modern 
machines, electricity and electrical appliances, 
light in modern living, and the contributions 
of chemistry to modern living. Since the 
course is regarded as tentative, criticisms by 
those who use it are solicited. 


79. Corvallis. Corvallis Public 
Schools. Curriculum Handbook, Grades 
ViI-IX. 1941-42. 116 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Six pages are given to junior high school 
science. The units (11 in grade 7, 9 in grade 
8, and 12 in grade 9) are listed very briefly. 
A feature of the course is the listing in a col- 
umn parallel to the list of units the coordi- 
nated experiences in other subjects, such as 
English, art, music, mathematics, industrial 
arts, and so forth, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

80. Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh. Mel- 
lon Junior High School Science Course 
of Study—9th Grade. 1944. Unpaged. 
Mimeographed. 

Outlines are presented of units on heredity, 
energy, matter, and sound for the first semes- 
ter and on simple machines, light, and elec- 
tricity for the second semester. 

81. Mt. Lebanon Senior 
High School. Course of Study in High 
School Che mistry. 1942. 67 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

82. A Course of Study in 
Physics. 1942. 31 p. Mimeographed. 


The chemistry course opens with a listing 
of objectives and then detailed out- 
lines of content for 19 units with references 
for each unit. Similarly, the first half of the 
physics course consists of a statement of ob- 
Sig- 
nificant are the suggestions for teaching pro- 
cedures and for laboratory activities together 
with more detailed development of a sample 
unit the last 18 pages of the 
physics course. 

83. Pittsburgh. 
Schools. 
Study. Aeronautics Course Outline of 
Topics from Aeronautics I-II with a 
List of Aids to Perceptual Learning. 








gives 


jectives and one-page outlines of 9 units. 


appearing in 


Pittsburgh Public 





1943. 19 p. Mimeographed. 
84, Supplement to the 


Aeronautics Course of Study with a 
List of Aids to Aircraft Identification. 
1943. 20 p. Mimeographed. 

Eight units in aeronautics are presented in 
outline form. A feature of the course is the 
extensive reference list of visual aids. The 
supplement on aircraft identification is com- 
plete as of the time of its appearance, 


Ruope Istanp 


85. Providence. Department of Pub- 
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lic Schools. Course of Study in General 
Science, Grades 7-8-9. 1948. 95 p. 
Mimeographed. 


This course presents 17 units to be included 
in the general science work of grades 7, 8, and 
9. Prepared by teachers and curriculum ex- 
perts, each unit is dealt with under the fol- 
lowing heads: Objectives, references, content, 
major understandings, and sug- 
gested demonstrations. The course is rich in 


problems, 
suggestion. 
Trexas 


86. Orange. Oran ge Independent 
School District. 7 entative Course of 
Study in General Science, Chemistry, 
Physics, Aviation. 1943. 189 p. Mim- 
eographed. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 
232.) 


87. Tentative Course 
of Study in Biology. 1944. 60 p. Mim- 
(Curriculum Bulletin No. 





eographed, 
333.) 


An introductory chapter and 4 additional 
chapters on general science (10 units), chem- 
istry (13 units), physics (12 units), and avia- 
tion (7 units), make up this publication. Each 
unit is developed under the following heads: 
Desired outcomes, overview, outline of con- 
tent, suggested activities, and bibliography. A 
course in biology (7 units) has the same char- 
acteristics as the other courses, but is bound 
separately. 


Uran 


88. Utah. Department of Public In- 
struction. Junior High School Science. 
Teachers’ Guide. Salt Lake City, 
The Department, 1941. 36 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 





89. Biology. Teachers’ 
Guide. Salt Lake City, The Depart- 
ment, 1941. 15 p. Mimeographed. 


90. Chemistry. Teach- 
ers’ Guide. Salt Lake City, The De- 
partment, 1941. 15 p. Mimeographed. 





91. Physics. Teachers’ 
Guide. Salt Lake City, The Depart- 
ment, 1941. 18 p. Mimeographed. 





Together these 4 publications cover the 
science course of grades 7 to 12. There are 
8 suggested units for grade seven, 9 units for 
grade eight, 10 for grade nine, 12 for biology, 
12 for chemistry, and 9 for physics. Each 
unit is developed under the following heads: 
Purpose, generalizations, outline, suggested 
activities, and references. It is emphasized 
that the courses are to be considered as guides 
to teachers, not prescriptions. Consequently, 
instructors are urged to adapt the courses to 
local needs and conditions. 


WAsHINGTON 


92. Washington. Department of 
Education. Temporary Guides for the 
Junior High School Curriculum. 
Olympia, The Department, 1944. 116 
p. (Instructional Service Bulletin No. 
14.) 


The continuity of the science course through 
grades 7, 8, and 9 is emphasized by having 
the same units persist through two or more 
grades with content in advanced units based 
upon content already learned in earlier 
grades. Thus a unit on What Science Is runs 
through 7th and 8th grades; The Barth Is a 
Part of a Great System occurs in all three 
grades; The Changing Surface of the Harth 
appears in grades 7 and 8; and so with other 
units. Goals, suggested activities, and refer- 
ences are given with each unit. 


Elementary and Secondary Levels 
ARKANSAS 


93. Arkansas. State Department of 
Education. Nature Study and Conser- 
vation. Suggested Instructional Units 
for Arkansas Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools. Elementary Section, 
Bulletin No. XI. Arkansas Coopera- 
tive Program to Improve Instruction. 
Little Rock, The Department, 1942. 
141 p. 


This bulletin was prepared in tentative form 
at the University of Arkansas in 1940, was 
tried out in a selected group of schools in 
1940-41, and was completely re-written in the 
curriculum workshop in 1941. 

In the introduction, need of conservation, 
definition, objectives, legal requirements, or- 
ganization, and scope of the course of Study in 
natural resources are briefly treated. Help- 
ful suggestions are offered for putting the 
program into action. An interesting chart 
shows the progressive growth of the conserva- 
tion concept from preschool through adult life 
together with other ideas. Instructional units 
for primary grades include “Our Garden,” “A 
Journey Through the Woods,” and “Our Wild 
and Tame Animal Friends.” Four instrue- 
tional units are developed for intermediate 
grades. Units are developed with attention 
to objectives, setting, suggested approaches, 
suggested pupil activities that are practical 
and which should be successful, evaluation of 
pupil outcomes, and a bibliography including 
films as well as books, 

The Appendix contains suggestions on how 
to conduct a field trip, directory of publishers, 
directory of agencies engaged in conservation 
activities. 


94, . Secondary  Sec- 
tion. Bulletin No. XI. Arkansas Qo- 
operative Program to Improve Instrue- 
tion. Little Rock, The Department, 
1942, 
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The first section of this course is similar to 
that for the elementary level. The second 
section is devoted to problems involved in 
putting a program of conservation into action. 
There are six instructional units suggested for 
the junior high school and six for the senior 
high school. The general plan of presenting 
these is similar to that of the elementary 
level. An appendix is included with the same 
content as for the elementary bulletin. 


CALIFORNIA 


*95. California. State Department 
of Education. Aviation Education in 
California Public Schools. Vol. 13, No. 
5. Sacramento, The Department, 1944. 


This bulletin combines reports of commit- 
tees at the elementary, secondary, and junior 
college levels. 

For the elementary school, there is a sum- 
mary of recommendations followed by the 
more detailed statements concerning issues 
and problems, basic knowledge and under- 
standings regarding relationships between 
aviation and other current problems; the or- 
ganization, program, subject matter, mate- 
rials of instruction, and training of teachers 
for aviation education. 

At the secondary-school level in addition to 
items mentioned for the elementary level there 
are listed general objectives, discussion of 
courses in the science of aeronautics, services 
of State department of education, the flight- 
experience program, and pilot training. 


MicHIGAN 
96. Allegan. Public Schools. Cur- 
riculum Guide for Allegan Public 


Schools. 19438. 50 p. Hectographed. 


This guide was prepared by committees com- 
posed of the entire faculty, and consists of a 
series of reports on the major subject fields. 
The report on science covers the entire field 
from kindergarten through 12. Following a 
brief statement of objectives there are pre- 
sented a set of guiding principles for judging 
the suitability of activities, a statement on the 
importance of method, evaluations, recom- 
mended practices of instruction, suggested sci- 
ence activities for kindergarten and grades 
1-3, a section on science instruction in grades 
4, 5, , including general recommendations, list 
of suggested units, and a sample unit. The 
high-school outline of courses is developed in 
keeping with the elementary program. 


Norru CaroLina 


97. North Carolina. State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Science for 
the Elementary School. Publication 
No. 227. Raleigh, The Department, 
1941. 115 p. 

Starting out with a discussion of the place 
of science in the elementary school, the bulle- 
tin then reviews practices in the existing pro- 
gram in the State. Objectives, generaliza- 
tions, and concepts are discussed in relation 


to a balanced program based on the environ- 
ment in which the child lives. A list of pur- 
poseful activities applicable to many situations 
numbers 45items. A helpful! section is devoted 
to suggested experiments numbering 38, with 
suggested sources of equipment and materials. 
There are suggested unit topics for each of 
grades 1-7 inclusive, usually 9 to 12 per grade, 
which are then developed briefly with refer- 
ences and essential understandings for each. 

There is a list of inexpensive, reliable, sci- 
ence source materials and lists of references 
for teachers and children. 


98. A suggested Twelve-Year Pro- 
gram for the North Carolina Public 


Schools. Raleigh, The Department, 
1942. 293 p. 


A brief section on science emphasizes plans 
for the eighth grade as the added year in a 
12-year public-school program which has previ- 
ously consisted of 11 grades, The list of sug- 
gested units is given for years I-VII. For the 
eighth year a series of 7 units is proposed 
which includes a list of essential understand- 
ings and suggested references. This course is 
designed to tie into the existing course in ele- 
mentary science and to lead naturally into the 
science program for secondary schools, men- 
tioned briefly in this publication, and in detail 
in a separate bulletin. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

99. Yeadon School District. Board 
of Education. Course of Study in Sci- 
1941. 28 p. Mimeographed. 


This course is prepared for the guidance of 
teachers of grades 1, 2, 3; grades 4, 5, 6; junior 
high school; and senior high school. The 
builders of the course base their suggestions 
upon the premise that science is primarily a 
method of thinking which contributes to the 
development of the child. 

The principal aims of science teaching, cur- 
riculum principles, science concepts, the scien- 
tific attitude, desirable social attitudes, types 
of activities, laboratory versus demonstration, 
solution of problems, pupil’s notebooks, text- 
books are discussed in a general way. A brief 
outline of content is given for each grade 1-12. 


ence. 





Functional School 
Buildings Emphasized 


We may expect the schoolhouse of 
the future to be as functional as air- 
planes, mechanical refrigerators, ra- 
dios, and electric clocks, Prof. William 
C. Reavis told the conference for execu- 
tives of public and private schools 
meeting recently at the University of 
Chicago. “Functional classrooms, pro- 
viding space for study and group in- 
struction, constructive activities, com- 
mittee work and audio-visual aids for 


groups and individual students, must 
replace the standarized classroom if 
the schoolroom is to keep pace with 
education.” 

The Chicago educator further stated 
that, “Planning and construction of a 


school building is a cooperative enter- 
prise requiring the services of citizens, 
school patrons, teachers, school admin- 
istrators, board members, architects, 
and specialists in education. 

“The concept that the school is a com- 
munity institution and should serve 
adults as well as children of a pre- 
scribed age during certain hours of the 
5-day school week is now generally 
accepted. 

“This concept has necessitated the en- 
largement of school sites, the provision 
of parking space, inclusion of rooms for 
multiple use, and special space facilities 
in some instances for the exclusive use 
of community groups.” 

At the same conference, Architect 
Lawrence B. Perkins stated that, 
“Gothic pinnacles had an engineering 
reason for being in the cathedrals of 
the 12th century. Today they merely 
add to the burden of 
When we build today, we pour concrete 
and frame steel for plain functional 
buildings.” 

In order to assure the functional 


maintenance. 


planning of community institutions as 
visualized at the Chicago conference, 
each educational plant must be tailored 
to fit the specific educational program 
to be A functional 
building does not just happen. It is the 
result of long-time and careful cooper- 
ative planning by educators and de- 


accommodated. 


signers. “| 

It was emphasized that the first step 
in plant planning is the determination 
of the type, scope, and content of the 
programs of school and community 
services to be provided. The second 
step is to determine the location, size, 
and type of attendance or housing 
units, and to group these into eco- 
nomical and effective administrative 
units. The third step is the cooperative 
planning of individual projects in 
terms of the specific services to be ac- 
building 


commodated and modern 


materials, 
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Preparing Teachers and Leaders 
for Education of Veterans 


HE following article is by Leland 

P. Bradford, Chief of Training, 
Federal Security Agency. The article 
was developed partially as a result of 
the Work Conference in Educational 
Programs for Veterans held last spring 
atthe NEA he adquarte rs, for which Dr, 
Bradford served as Analyst of the Com- 
mittee on Adult Education. Dr. Brad- 
ford has since become Director of Adult 
Education Service of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The problem of providing education 
for returning veterans, stimulated and 
encouraged by the GI Bill of Rights is 
upon us. Of the many million return- 
ing servicemen, well over two thirds can- 
not or will not attend colleges. They 
will return from the war certain that 
war is terrible and must not be repeated, 
but confused as to the many other is- 
sues upon which citizens must act. They 
were thrown into war before their edu- 
cation was completed and they will need 
educational assistance in adjusting to 
ways of peace. ) 

The education of these veterans, to 
say nothing of millions of other adults 
who will face almost as great transition 
from war to peace, will require many 
teachers and leaders. There are now 
far too few such teachers and leaders 
properly prepared. Because the educa- 
tion of veterans is adult education, 
teachers of veterans must be trained in 
the methods of adult education. The 
veterans obviously will not return to sit 
in school with children and youth and 
to classes conducted by methods tradi- 
tionally used with children. 

Veterans will generally want part- 
time and evening classes covering a vari- 
ety of subjects of immediate impor- 
tance and use led by teachers skilled in 
working with adults. 


Sufficient Competent Teachers 
This, then, is the problem. All of 


the publicity and plans for veteran’s 
ducation will be largely futile unless 
there are sufficient competent teachers 
to carry out the basic task of instruc- 
tion and leadership. The training of 
teachers in adult education for veterans 
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rests upon both teacher education and 
the local school administrator. But to 
a large degree initiation and further- 
ance of such training are responsi- 
bilities of the colleges, 

The immediacy of the problem de- 
mands that planning for training be 
quickly initiated. It demands, too, that 
modern methods of training, as yet gen- 
erally not used by colleges of education 
or local schools, be adopted to meet this 
problem. 
veloped on both a pre-service and in- 
service and should be the 
cooperative function of both training 
colleges and the local schools. 

In planning this training, certain 
cautions can well be kept in mind. Be- 
cause the education of veterans is -an 
immediate problem, the training of 
leaders cannot itself be a long-term 
process. Nor is this necessary. It is 
not a problem of preparing college stu- 
dents for a future occupation, but that 
of giving specific, immediate training 
to teachers or community leaders to 
adapt them to the teaching of adults. 
Again, such training need not and 
should not be broken into tight logical 
compartments. Instead of a sequence 
of units taught by separate specialists 
in the philosophy of adult education, 
curriculum construction, principles of 
adult education, psychology of adult 
education, techniques, etc., the emphasis 
should be placed on training leaders to 
conduct adult classes in the community. 


basis, 


Mutual Acceptance of Responsibility 

The following suggestions contem- 
plate the mutual acceptance of respon- 
sibility for training of teachers of adult 
education by colleges and local school 
systems, and the cooperative carrying 


out of this responsibility by both 
groups. 
Many adaptations of such sugges- 


tions are possible and desirable. 


Functions of the teacher-training institution 

1. Arouse local schools to the prob- 
lem of training of teachers of veterans. 
This may well be the function of the 
chief State school officer working in 
conjunction with the colleges. It may 


Such training should be de-~ 


be done by letter or by conference or 
through the State educational associa- 
tion. A plan for cooperative training 
could be worked out in a conference or 
by committee, or could be presented by 
correspondence to local school officers. 

2. Suggest criteria for the selection 
of local teachers and leaders for the 
teaching of veterans. The best teachers 
or potential teaching talent available 
should be selected. Second- and third- 
rate teachers will not do. Frequently 
members of the community experienced 
in certain areas of concern to the vet- 
erans will make superior-teachers with 
a brief amount of training and will be 
interested in teaching one or more eve- 
ning classes. 

3. Develop short-course training of 
teachers. Such itensive pre-service 
training courses can be held either as 
on-campus courses, traveling institutes 
held for a period of a few weeks each 
in various sections of the State, or ex- 
tension courses held once or twice a 
week over a period of weeks in various 
centers in the State. While the train- 
ing of teachers of adult education 
should be carried on as a whole, cer- 
tain aspects of adult education should 
be stressed. 


These are: 


(a) Characteristics of adult educa- 
tion. The education of adults is flex- 
ible, based upon the adult’s interest and 
purpose, and not limited by prerequis- 
ites or a set curriculum; courses should 
have immediate goals and values; 
courses should be shorter in length; the 
adult student wants a share in the de- 
termination of the content of the course 
and the direction and conduct of the 
group; class materials are shorter in 
form and more immediate in content 
than the typical textbook; methods of 
rote learning and memorization are ill- 
adapted to adults in most instances; and 
the adult student expects his contribu- 
tions to be received as the mature 
thoughts and opinions of an adult. 

(b) Discussion leadership. A basic 
method of adult education is that of 
group discussion. Every teacher of 
adults should become highly adept in 
the art and skill of discussion leader- 
ship. Major emphasis in pre-service, 
as well as in-service, training of 
teachers should be placed upon this 
skill and the necessary belief in group 
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exploration rather than te *her-telling. 

(c) Curriculum construction. Cur- 
riculum construction and adaptation is 
far more of a teacher’s responsibility 
and continuous task than is true where 
textbooks are widely used, and where 
changes in courses are infrequent. The 
teacher of adults must develop the 
ability to build and continuously modi- 
fy the course around the interests of 
the adult students. Because class ma- 
terials in large part must be developed 
and secured to meet new problems as 
they arise, and because a wide use of 
visual aids will be needed and expected, 
curriculum construction is a continuous 
function of the leader of adult groups. 
A definite part of curriculum construc- 
tion is skill in securing and developing 
class materials from current and com- 
munity sources. Again, the competent 
teacher of adults is aware of commun- 
ity as well as individual problems and 
sets the course in the framework of 
community living. 

4. Prepare sug 
assistance to the local school adminis- 
trator in establishing an _ in-service 
training program for teachers and lead- 
ers. Obviously the training of teachers 
will be adequate only when pre-service 
and in-service training program are 
closely geared together. Such assist- 
ance to the local school administrator 
should take the form of suggestions for 
training through periodic staff meet- 
ings, group projects and individual 
supervision. 

Staff meetings should be more than 
the opportunity to conduct business and 
give orders. They should provide op- 
portunities for the teaching staff, under 
competent leadership and administra- 
tion, through group discussions and ex- 
ploration to grow continuously as teach- 
ers of adults. Too frequently, courses 
in public-school administration and 
supervision for school officers have 
placed far too little emphasis upon the 
development of staff meetings and staff 
groups. The training of teachers of 
adults may help to underscore the fact 
that workshops need not be only annual 
occurrences held on a distant campus, 
but rather should be the basis of staff 
meetings. 

5. Provide continuous assistance to 
the local communities. This may be 
done by arrangement with the local 
schools and the staff of the chief State 


gestions and provide 
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school officer in which faculty members 
of the training institution make periodic 
visits to communities to be of assistance 
in the local in-service training program. 
Again, it may be carried out by visits 
upon invitation. Such invitations will 
be more freely extended as the pre-serv- 
ice and in-service training programs are 
worked out jointly by the training in- 
stitutions and the local schools. In 
training of public-school teachers there 
has too rarely been any such mutual 
planning. Typically, the school of edu- 
cation plans the preparation of the 
prospective teacher and the local school 
merely accepts the result. 

6. Prepare training manuals and 
materials for use in the local in-service 
training programs. Such materials may 
best be prepared by committees com- 
posed of representatives of teachers and 
administrators from various communi- 
ties concerned with the problems. 

7. Hold occasional conferences for 
administrators and leaders and acts as 
a clearinghouse for training ideas and 
program throughout the State. 
Functions of the local school administrator 

1. Conduct periodic staff meetings 
designed continuously to explore all as- 
spects of the program of the education 
of veterans. 

2. Establish working committees or 
groups of teachers to develop better 
methods, materials, course content, eval- 
uation, recruitment and publicity. 

3. Explore the use of community re- 
sources in developing the in-service 
training program. For example, com- 
munity leaders in such areas as voca- 
tions, home living, parent education, 
etc., may well be asked to work with 
teachers concerned with these problems. 

4. Institute a program of supervi- 
sion which as a training device should 
be less concerned with minor points of 
criticism and more concerned with se- 
curing information about general prob- 
lems and successful solutions to form a 
basis for periodic staff or training 
meetings. 

The above suggestions obviously are 
in skeleton form. They serve, however, 
to point out that the problems of train- 
ing of teachers and leaders for the edu- 
cation of veterans is a crucial one and 
can be solved only if both schools of 
education, the staff of the chief State 
school officer, and the local schools work 
together toward its solution. 





Report from Santo Tomas 

A recent communication received by 
Herbert Swanson, specialist in agricul- 
tural education, teacher training, U. S. 
Office of Education, from one of his for- 
mer students at Iowa State College, de- 
scribes life in an internment camp at 
Santo Tomas University in Manila. 
The writer, I. D. Butler, enclosed a pam- 
phlet issued at the camp which began 
with these lines: 

“After 37 long months, we celebrate 
our first day of freedom today (Febru- 
ary 3, 1945) with the final departure of 
the Japanese from the city of Manila, 
and await with bounding hearts our 
own, our friends, our Allies.” 

Among other things, the pamphlet 
states that “a school of approximately 
700 children and young people, from 
primary to college grades, operated with 
permission but no help from the Japa- 
nese and staffed by qualified teachers or 
by experts in technical fields, was con- 
ducted in spite of grave lack,of class- 
room space and shortage of textbooks 
and stationery. 

“A similar number of persons at- 
tended special adult classes until pro- 
hibited early in 1944.” 

The pamphlet indicates that as to 
food, “meat, milk, and eggs were totally 
absent”; while up to September (1944) 
inclusive, a gross daily average of one 
ounce of fresh fish per person was pro- 
vided; also an average of two small 
bananas per person per month, and no 
citrus fruit at all. Green vegetables 
were almost all supplied by the camp 
garden.” 





Geographic School Bulletins 

The Geographic School Bulletins, 
published by the National Geographic 
Society, were resumed for the 1945-46 
school year on October 1, the Society 
has announced. Each of the 30 weekly 
issues will contain five articles and seven 
illustrations or maps. 

The format of the bulletins is de- 
signed so that each article, with illustra- 
tions and suggestions for further read- 
ing, is a complete unit, detachable for 
separate filing, for bulletin board use, 
or for distribution to students in the 
classroom. 

The bulletins may be obtained from 
the General Headquarters of the So- 
ciety, Washington 6, D. C. Price is 25 
cents for each subscription. 
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EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN BOARD 


Guidance 





New Books and Pamphlets 
Public Health 


Medical Care for Everybody? By Maxine 
Sweezy. Washington, D. C., American Asso- 
of University 145. 39 p. 


ciation Women, 


15 cents, single copy. 

Discusses the health needs of the country, bar- 
riers to adequate medical care and the extension of 
national health insurance; presents arguments for 
and against Federal health insurance. Contains 


questions for discussion and bibliography. 


The Story of Blue 
Better Health. By 
York, N. Y., Public 
(30 Rockefeller Plaza), 1945. 
Affairs Pamphlets No. 101.) 


the Road to 
H. Pink. New 
Affairs Committee, Ine. 
31 p. (Public 
10 cents. 


Cross, On 
Louis 


Describes the place of voluntary insurance plans 
in the health program. Reports that the public 
wants more health protection, doctor bills as well as 
hospital bills prepaid, preventive as well as curative 
service, and favors the gradual extension of social 
security. 


High-School Dramatics 


Dramatics Director's Handbook. 
Bavely. Revised Edition. 


ddited by 


Ernest Cincinnati 


24 (College Hill Station), The National 
Thespian Dramatic Honor Society for High 
Schools, 1944. 67 p. Mimeographed. $1.50. 


Designed primarily for those who are new in the 
field of high-school dramatics; suggests units and 
include: How to teach high- 
Organization of the high-school 
Standards for the selection of plays 
level, and other pertinent in- 


activities. Topics 
school dramatics: 
dramatics club: 
at the 


formation. 


high-school 


English Teaching 


Children Learn To Write. 
nie J 
Council of 
68th Street), 
cation No. 7) 


Compiled by Fan- 
Ill., National 
Teachers of English (211 West 
1944. 78 p. (Pamphlet Publi- 
50 cents, 


Ragland. Chicago 21, 


Describes how the elementary classroom environ- 
writing and shows how 
experiences that stimulate 
thought and reaction leading to a natural growth 
in organizing and expressing ideas. 


ment can promote good 


teachers may provide 


The English Language in American Educa- 
tion. Prepared for the Modern Language 
Association of America, by Thomas Clark 
Poliock with the cooperation of William Clyde 
DeVane and Robert E. Spiller. York, 
Commission on Edueation of The 
Modern Language Association of America 
(100 Washington Square East), 1945. 32 p. 


25 cents. 


New 
Trends in 


Presents a statement of principles and objectives 
for English teaching on all levels from elementary 
school through college. Stresses the possibility of 
improving the English of the “nonacademic” stu- 
dents, suggests a practical approach to the problems 
of English teaching, and discusses a program for 
improved teaching of English and improved training 
of prospective teachers of English. 
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Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Guidance 
Conference, Held at Purdue University, No- 
vemsber 10 and 11, 1944. Edited by H. H. 
Remmers. Lafayette, Ind., Division of Edu- 
cational Reference, Purdue University, 1945. 
66 p. (Studies in Higher Education 52) 75 
cents. 

The papers given at the Conference dealt with 
a variety of guidance problems including wartime 
and postwar adjustments. 


Education and the Public 


Public Understanding of What Good Schools 
Can Do. By Robert §S. Fisk. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1944. 86 p. $1.75 

States that education must move forward through 
the cooperation of educators and the public. Sug- 
gests a program based on the thesis that. once 
parents and the general public are aware of what 
good schools are doing elsewhere they will demand 
the equivalent quality of education for their own 
children. 


Postwar Problems 


Documents on American Foreign Relations. 
Vol. 6, July 1943—June 1944, Edited by Leland 
M. Goodrich and Marie J. Carroll. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1945. 725 p. $3.75. 

Includes ‘official statements and other documen- 
tary material from July 1943 through June 1944 
and is concerned not only with the prosecution of 
the war but also with such matters as international 
security, currency stabilization, production of food 
and problems of nutrition, and many other agree- 
ments bearing upon postwar problems. 


Vocational Education 

The Expansion of Vocational Education in 
Nebraska. By Harry E. Bradford. Lincoln, 
The University of Nebraska, 1945. 82 p. 
(Contributions to Education No. 22) 50 cents. 


Presents the results of a study made for the pur- 
pose of assembling data which will be helpful in 
making plans for the postwar expansion of voca- 
tional education in Nebraska. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in 
the Library of the Office of Education 
and are available for interlibrary loan. 


Reading 
The Analysis of Kindergarten Children’s 


Speaking Vocabulary in Relation to First 
Grade Reading Needs, by Elizabeth L. En- 
right. Master’s, 1943. Boston University. 


80 p. ms. 


Constructs and evaluates tests for determining 
the relative knowledge of kindergarten children in 
each of the experience fields. 


An Analysis of Mental Imagery in Chil- 
dren’s Silent Reading, by Vida S. Clough. 
Master's, 1943. Boston University. 131 p. 
ms. 


Attempts to construct a scale to measure the 
extent and degree of mental imagery in the silent 
reading of pupils in grades 4-6. 


A Content Analysis of Selected Case Stud- 
ies of Reading Disability, by Clarence H. 
Shultz. Master’s, 1943. University of Cin- 
cinnati. 181 p. ms. 

Presents case studies of 10 pupils in elementary 


school and describes methods used in overcoming 
their disabilities. 


An Evaluation of Reading Devices Used in 
a Fifth Grade, by Vivian R. Sweeney. Mas- 
ter’s, 1944. University of North Dakota. 65 
p. ms. 


Describes an experiment in which outline drill, 
recall drill, word drill, and. extensive reading were 
used with 35 fifth-grade children in an attempt to 
improve their reading ability. 


An Evaluation of the Effect of Specific 
Training in Auditory and Visual Discrimina- 


tion on Beginning Reading, by Helen A. 
Murphy. Doctor’s, 1943. Boston University. 


216 p. ms. 


Describes exercises for developing auditory and 
visual discrimination and their use with beginning 
readers. 


An HKvaluation of the Relatiwe Appeal of 
Reading Assignments, by Catherine L. Lyons. 
Master’s, 1943. Boston University. 50 p. ms. 

Analyzes responses of 300 boys and girls to an 


interest test designed to measure their interest in 
various kinds of reading assignments. 


The Historical Development of the First 
Grade Reading Prograin Used by the Sisters 
of Mercy in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, by 
Sister Mary B. Tighe. Master’s 1944. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 85 p. ms. 

Traces the growth and development of the in- 


structional program in first-grade reading from 
1883 to date. 


The Improvement of Reading Comprehen- 
sion in a Seventh Grade, by Sister Ursula 
Harmeyer. Master's, 1944. University of 
Cincinnati. 65 p. ms. 


Develops a program for improving reading com- 
prehension. 


Marks of Readable Style: A Study in Adult 
Education, by Rudolf Flesch. Doctor's, 1948. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 69 p. 

Studies the language elements that influence com- 
prehension difficulty in reading based on statistical 
experiment using reading test lessons and magazine 
articles. Develops a readability formula for use in 


estimating the comprehension difficulty of a given 
test. 


Mechanical Methods for Increasing the 
Speed of Reading: An Experimental Study at 
the Third Grade Level, by Eloise B. Cason. 
Doctor's, 1943. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 80 p. 

Studies the use of reading materials marked to 
emphasize phrasing and material supplemented by 
sheets reproducing the selection with spaces between 


the phrases. Describes the use of the Matron-o- 
scope. 


Motivation Through Basic. Reading: A 
Study of the Motivational Content of Readers 
Used in Elementary Schools, by Ernest Y. 
istensen. Doctor's, 1943. University of 
North Dakota. 366 p. ms. 
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Defines economic, nationalistic, militaristic, inter- 
national understanding, and religious motivations. 
Studies four sets of basic readers used in the ele- 
mentary schools of the United States from 1930- 
1940, and compares them with the McGuffey read- 
ers, and with a series of basic Danish readers. 
Recommends that the readers of every nation be 
examined periodically to determine the trend of 
thought being developed in children. 


Relationship Between Variations in Silent 
Reading Ability and Mental Ability, by E. 
Carlton Abbott. Doctor’s, 1943. University 
of Pennsylvania. 117 p. 

Describes an experiment conducted with 108 
ninth-grade pupils in the Lansdowne, Pa., high 
school between September 1940 and June 1942, to 
whom an intensive and extensive reading improve- 
ment program was given. Indicates that their 
silent reading ability improved nearly twice the 
normal expectancy. 

Visual and Reading Problems Affecting In- 
dividual Adjustment, by Warl A. Taylor. 
Doctor’s, 1943. New York University. 200 p. 
ms. 

Presents a new approach to the solution of the 
reading problem. 


Courses of Study 


The following courses of study were 
recently received in the Office of Edu- 


cation Library. They are not available 
for loan or distribution by the Library, 
but those interested in copies should in- 
quire of the school system concerned. 

Alpena, Mich. Public Schools. Course of 
Study—Elementary Grades. 1943. 71 p. mim- 
eographed. 

East Greenwich, R. I. Public Schools. A 
fame Program for the Elementary Schools. 
1944. 97 p. mimeographed. 

Public Schools. The 
Union Free 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Language Arts Course of Study. 


School District, no. 1, 1944. 65 p. mimeo- 
graphed. 
Orange, Texas. Independent School Dis- 


trict. Tentative Course of Study in Funda- 
mentals of Speech. 1944. 221 p. mimeo- 
graphed. (Curriculum Bulletin no. 314) 


Philadelphia, Pa. Public Schools. Foods 
and a Balanced Diet; Science Helps us to 
Understand and Practice Better Food Habits. 
1944. 24 p. mimeographed. 


Tenafly, N. J. 
Study—Library, 
mimeographed. 


Public Schools. Course of 
Grades 1-6. 1944. 6 p. 





General Education 


“General education! What's that?” 
may be the comment of some who open 
the Harvard committee report entitled 
General Education in a Free Society, 
recently off the Harvard University 
Press. President James Bryant Conant 
points out however, that “general edu- 
cation” was purposely used instead of 
“liberal education” and asserted in an 
early report to the Board of Overseers 
that “the most important aspect of this 
whole matter is the general education 
of the great majority of each genera- 
tion—not the comparatively small mi- 
nority who attend our 4-year colleges.” 

Following are a few brief excerpts 
from the report: 

President Conant comments in his 
intreduction that: “. . . the document 
represents a unanimity of opinion not 
based on compromise between divergent 
views. To one who has listened for 
years with considerable dismay to the 
educators and schoolmen belaboring the 
‘professors’ and vice versa, this unanim- 
ity seems like the dawn of a welcome 
day. 

“Neither the mere acquisition of in- 
formation nor the development of spe- 
cial skills and talents can give the broad 


in a Free Society 


basis of understanding which is essen- 
tial if our civilization is to be pre- 
served,” 

“Unless the educational process in- 
cludes at each level of maturity some 
continuing contact with those fields in 
which value judgments are of prime 
importance, it must fall far short of the 
ideal. The student in high school, in 
college and in graduate school must be 
concerned, in part at least, with the 
words ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ in both the 
ethical and the mathematical sense. 
Unless he feels the import of those gen- 
eral ideas and aspirations which have 
been a deep moving force in the lives of 
men, he runs the risk of partial blind- 
ness.” 


Quotations from other parts of the 
book are: 


The theme dominant in the book are 
the words President Conant used to 
the Board of Overseers in 1943 in de- 
scribing the purpose in appointing the 
Harvard committee—“The primary 
concern of American education today 
is not the development of the apprecia- 
tion of the ‘good life’ in young gentle- 
men born to the purple. It is the infu- 


sion of the liberal and humane tradition 
into our entire educational system. Our 
purpose is to cultivate in the largest 
possible number of our future citizens 
an appreciation of both the responsi- 
bilities and the benefits which come to 
them because they are Americans and 
are free.” 
* * * 

“Rigorous exactitude does not allow 
for continuity and change. In educa- 
tion, as in life, we cannot flee from dis- 
tressing complexity and uncertainty to 
the cozy neatness and comprehensive- 
ness of dialectic. Scholasticism gave 
modern civilization the vital principle 
of orderliness. But intellectual order- 
liness can, when misplaced, be fatal to 
either order or justice in the changing 
society that is our heritage and responsi- 
bility. What we can hope for in the 
teaching of the social studies is not a 
mathematical or logical precision, but 
rather an understanding based upon 
careful, even rigorous, study of some 
of the stubborn facts which have gone 
into the making of our social order, as 
well as a consideration of the theories 
and principles implicit in it. 

“How can general education be so 
adapted to different ages and, above 
all, differing abilities and outlooks, that 
it can appeal deeply to each, yet remain 
in goal and essential teaching the same 
for all? The answer to that question, 
it seems not too much to say, is the key 
to anything like complete democracy.” 

* * * 

“The education which seeks to pro- 
mote active, responsible, and intelligent 
citizenship is ordinarily general rather 
than special education.” 

* * * 

“Education is not complete without 
moral guidance and moral wisdom may 
be obtained from our religious heri- 
tage.” 

* * * 

“We are at a turning point indeed in 
human affairs though we can do no 
more than guess what vectors may be 
needed to describe our spin.” 

* * * 


“General education is the sole means 
by which communities can protect them- 
selves from the ill effects of overrapid 


change.” 
* * * 


“ .. all men are neighbors now.” 


November 1945 
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Library Service 


To Develop Audio-Visual Programs 


The public schools of Virginia are in 
a position to develop strong audio- 
visual according to an- 
nouncement by the State Board of 
Education, which points to a recent ap- 
propriation by the General Assembly of 
approximately $1,112,000, plus $100,000 
for the production of films of distine- 
tive natural resources and historic sites 
throughout the Commonwealth. 


programs, 


Authorized details of the program 
have been reported by the Board’s di- 
rector of school libraries and textbooks, 
who states that the funds appropriated 
are to be used for the purchase of maps, 
globes, charts, slides, films, projectors, 
and other teaching aids. It is under- 
stood that a major portion of the funds 
will be used for the purchase of films 
and film equipment. 

Films are already made available to 
the public schools of Virginia by the 
State Board of Education through a 
central film bureau with regional and 
local branches. 


Collection of Public Library Data 


A Nation-wide collection of basic 
public library data is now under way 
by the Library Service Division, U. S. 
Office of Education, designed to include 
all public libraries and to cover the 1945 
fiscal year. 

The present collection of public li- 
brary statistics is the second in a new 
series of comprehensive surveys begun 
in 1938-39 by the Division in an attempt 
to secure a detailed report on size, sup- 
port, and service from every public li- 
brary in the United States, regardless 
of size. The responsibility of the Of- 
fice for the collection and publication 
of public library data is not new. Be- 
ginning in 1875, the Office has collected 
periodically, statistics from selected 
public libraries along with similar data 
from society, school, and college libra- 
ries. Such statistics have been pub- 
lished in various forms by the Office 
covering the years 1875, 1884-85, 1891, 
1896, 1900, 1903, 1908, 1913, 1923, and 
1929. 

Present plans of the Division include 
a series of periodic studies of specific 
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types of libraries, including the collec- 
tion and publication of basic data from 
school, college, and university libraries, 
as well as from public libraries. Car- 
rying into effect this new program, the 
Office has published Public Library 
Statistics, 1938-39 (Bulletin 1942, No. 
4) and College and University Library 
Statistics, 1939-40 (Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1938-40, Vol. Il, Chap. VI). 
Now in press and due to appear shortly 
is the publication, Public School Li- 
brary Statistics, 1941-42. 


Division of Libraries Established 


The enactment of legislation combin- 
ing the various library activities of the 
State of New Jersey into a Division of 
Libraries of the State Department of 
Education under a qualified director is 
reported by the New Jersey Library 
Association in a recent News Letter as 
an outstanding result of its efforts dur- 
ing the past year. 

According to the president of the 
Association, this legislation serves to 
recognize the public library as an edu- 
cational institution with the need for 
professional qualifications in those who 
hold responsible library positions. 

The legislative committee of the New 
Jersey Library Association, in its an- 
nual report, indicates that the new leg- 
islation may offer an approach to State 
certification of librarians, designed to 
strengthen their position in the public 
interest. 


What American Boys and Girls Like 


American boys and girls seek humor, 
adventure, and imagination in their 
reading, according to the American 
Library Association, which has com- 
pleted a survey among representative 
school and public librarians to ascer- 
tain which children’s books published 
in the last 5 years are most popular 
with youth. 

The results of the survey indicate 
that youngsters still prefer good stories, 
regardless of the quality of writing. 
They like animal stories, books based 
on family life, and adventures of every- 
day boys and girls in America, with 


the scene laid in either the past or pres- 
ent. Books with a foreign setting do 
not appear to be a first choice with 
children. Many libraries report that 
first-hand reports from war corre- 
spondents are more popular with young 
readers than war books written espe- 
cially for them. 

The A. L. A. survey indicates further | 
that children do not demand books 
right from the press. Their reading 
choices appear to be influenced by per- 
sonal recommendations either from 
librarians or from other boys and girls. 
An author’s popularity among boys 
and girls, once established, is said to 
last for some time, and some writers 
develop devoted followings of young 
readers who favor immediately any 
titles written by them. 


“All Hands” Made Available 


Librarians and teachers may be in- 
terested to know that A// Hands, the 
Navy’s general service publication, has 
been made available to the public at 
large. It isa monthly publication, fully 
illustrated, and covers subjects of gen- 
eral naval interest. 

The response from copies of A// 
Hands sent home by naval personnel 
has led the Navy Department to feel 
that this periodical may be of consider- 
able interest to students and school 
libraries. 

All Hands may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at a price of 20 cents per 
copy, or $2 a year by subscription. . 





Conferences for 
Extended School Service 


The needs in extended school services 
are as varied as the children served. 
Thus the training needs of teachers are 
equally varied. To meet some of these 
needs in Alabama, a series of 2-week 
training conferences are being held. 
They are centered around special prob- 
lems, and a small group of teachers are 
elected to attend. 

Late last year, a general plan for the 
special conferences was worked out for 
the local supervisor, State supervisor, 
and the nursery ‘school staffs of the 


‘ 
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‘help on activities and 


State colleges in a joint meeting. Rec- 
ommendations had been sent in from 
teachers listing their specific needs in 
training. These recommendations were 
used in evolving the plan and determin- 
ing which type of special conference 
would be held first. The opening con- 
ference was held at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. Attendance was lim- 
ited to 15 and it was an orientation 
course for new nursery school teachers. 
Teachers who had had no previous 
training in nursery education were in- 
vited. The objectives of this conference 
were to develop with the group the pur- 
poses and philosophy of nursery educa- 
tion; to analyze teaching situations in 
nursery education; to gain some experi- 
ence with play, art, and music media in 
nursery schools; and to observe in a 
well-planned nursery school. 

The second conference, held at the 
University of Alabama, was centered 
around the problems of the head teach- 
ers, and only head teachers were invited. 
The objectives of this conference were 
to review the purposes of nursery- 
school education, discuss scheduling 
and program planning, suggest some 
aids in personnel and general manage- 
ment, do a job analysis, and meet spe- 
cial problems of individuals. 

A third conference, held at Alabama 
College, took the form of a workshop. 
Teachers of nursery-school children 
were invited to attend. The college 
nursery school was at the disposal of 
the teachers under the guidance of the 
nursery-school director. The problems 
for this conference centered 
room arrangement, care and arrange- 
ment of equipment, nutrition, parent 
contacts, health care, etc. The teach- 
ers were responsible for complete man- 
agement of the nursery school under 
the guidance of the college director. 

Two head teachers’ conferences were 
held—one at the University of Ala- 
bama, attended by white teachers, and 
another at the State Teachers College 
at Montgomery, attended by Negro 
teachers. A similar plan as described 
above was used at these conferences. 

Another conference centering around 
nursery-school methods, with particular 
fundamental 


around 


background of child development, was 
held at the University of Alabama. 
Teachers with limited training were 


invited. A workshop built entirely on 
a problem basis was conducted at the 
State Teachers College at Montgomery. 

It is planned that two or more con- 
ferences will be held this fall and sev- 
eral in the winter terms. These will 
center around interests as they develop 
in the field such as music, arts, special 
problems of the school-age group, the 
5-year-olds, parent education, nutri- 
tion, and care and repair of equipment. 
From time to time there will be orien- 
tation workshops for new teachers and 
head teachers’ conferences. 

“It is too early to evaluate this type 
of plan. We have tried large confer- 
ences and were not satisfied with the 
results. Small conferences built on 
special interests more nearly carry out 
the philosophy which we are trying to 
build,” stated Lula Palmer of the Ala- 
bama State Department of Education, 
who gave the above report on the con- 
ferences, 





Nutrition Workshop 


Participants in the nutrition work- 
shop held during the past summer at 
the Central Washington College of Edu- 
vation, Ellensburg, Wash., and co- 
sponsored by the State department of 
public insfruction and the college, were 
convinced that the elementary school 
must take the primary responsibility for 
strengthening and improving health 
habits, according to a report from the 


workshep. 


Demonstration teaching in the second . 


and fourth grades each morning gave 
concrete evidence that children in these 
grades, if given opportunity, can acquire 
and apply both the concepts and atti- 
tudes necessary for healthful food hab- 
its. It is at the elementary level that 
children are establishing health hab- 
its. By the time they reach the junior 
high school their habits of living are 
established to the extent that it is dif- 
ficult to change them. Therefore, it is 
in the elementary school that nutrition 
education can best function. 

The college and elementary teachers, 
supervisors and administrators, health 
workers and _ nutritionists present 
agreed on the following ways of en- 
riching health teaching. 

1. The study of food and its relation 
to health should be a part of school 





living and included in social studies, 
science and arithmetic work, and es- 
pecially in the selection of food in the 
lunchroom. 

2. Kits of teaching aids should be 
made available to superintendents for 
use in the elementary schools; these 
packets to include general materials for 
the teachers and additional packets for 
the children at the primary, intermedi- 
ate, and upper-grade levels. 

3. Nutrition should become an im- 
portant part of the in-service training 
made available to teachers. School sys- 
tems should be encouraged to offer short 
periods of intensive study and con- 
ferences where teachers may receive the 
help of specialists both in nutrition and 
elementary school procedures. 

4, Nutrition should be an essential 
part of the required teacher-education 
curriculum. This curriculum should 
stress means of applying the knowledge 
and including such experiences as will 
make clear the importance of good food 
selection in child health. 

5. The nutrition program should be 
based on the needs of the school as 
shown by physical examinations, obser- 
vation, and other screening tests by 
teachers and nurses, diet records, and 
other health records. A school health 
council to consider these needs and 
plan ways of meeting them most effec- 
tively may well include an administra- 
tor, members of the teaching staff, a 
doctor and/or nurse, a lunchroom man- 
ager or cook, the custodian, and student 
representatives. 

6. Instructional aids should be ana- 
lyzed by each teacher for the specific 
learnings intended. After such aids 
have been employed for specific empha- 
sis and followed by checks to show their 
value in relation to the purpose in- 
tended, the usefulness of these aids and 
suggestions for additional needed mate- 
rials should be made known to those 
who produce them. 

7. Parent participation is essential 
in the school health program to build 
the right attitudes and improve the 
health of the community. When par- 
ents and teachers plan together and 
realize that they are working toward 
the same goals the effectiveness is more 
than doubled. Newer concepts which 
the school presents and established hab- 
its in the family must be reconciled if 
good is to result. 
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In-Service Training for the 
Federal Prison System 


by Homer T. Rosenberger, Supervisor of Training, Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice 


URING the past 15 years many 

persons skilled in the techniques 
of educational organization have been 
called on by government and private in- 
dustry to organize training programs 
for employed personnel, This emphasis 
on “in-service training” has presented 
to educators new and challenging 
opportunities. 

Numerous units of government and 
industry are engaged in highly complex 
programs which may vary from year to 
year. In view of this fact, it has been 
recognized that general education and 
preservice technical training must be 
supplemented. It has also been recog- 
nized that a program of in-service train- 
ing which acquaints the employee with 
the policies and procedures of the em- 
ploying organization usually “pays its 
way.” 

Following is a description of the in- 
service training program of one Federal 
Agency, the Bureau of Prisons: 

w 

In the field of penology the prison sys- 
tem is responsible for receiving prison- 
ers committed by the courts. Through 
planned methods of “treatment” it is 
charged with the duty of returning such 
persons to the communities where they 
belong as self-supporting, respectable 
citizens, insofar as that is possible. 

It is important in prison work to 
know how to meet and deal with persons. 
The individual who cannot do that will 
not make a good prison employee. The 
employee who enters the prison business 
finds it different from any other kind of 
undertaking, because experience in this 
field can be acquired only through on- 
the-job training. Some persons enter 
this work with the background of pro- 
fessional or technical experience neces- 
sary in certain phases of the treatment 
program, but regardless of their pre- 
vious experience they must all learn the 
prison business. 

The “attitude” of the employee who 
is to be responsible for the control and 
supervision of the inmates of an institu- 
tion is important. In view’of these cir- 
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cumstances the objective for which we 
strive in giving the new employee ex- 
perience is to offer him an opportunity 
(1) to learn the general principles of 
institution management, (2) to partici- 
pate in the technical procedure used 
by the six services—administrative, ad- 
visory, culinary, custodial, farm, and 
mechanical—operating in the institu- 
tion, (3) to become acquainted with the 
policies developed for the control of the 
prison, and (4) to demonstrate that he 
is capable of maintaining the proper 
attitude of dignity, consideration, and 
tact in dealing with prisoners. 

Generally speaking, the conventional 
approach to the training of prison em- 
ployees is to offer lectures dealing with 
institutional management, classification 
of prisoners, and discussions upon psy- 
chology, education of adults, and the 
like. It is not often that a sufficiently 
consistent attempt is made to improve 
the “attitude” of a new employee, but 
unless the man who is to be responsible 
for the control and supervision of in- 
mates of an institution either has or ac- 
quires the right attitude toward this 
type of work, training will be ineffec- 
tive. 

Some administrators believe it is de- 
sirable to train each group of employees 
to do only the particular part of the 
work with which they are identified. 
Under that method one group is con- 
cerned only with clerical work, another 
with the classification of prisoners, oth- 
ers with educational activities, parole, 
library facilities, and the like, while the 
majority of the employees are “guards.” 
Then there is little opportunity for the 
exchange of personnel and each group 
establishes its own little island of pres- 
tige, frequently neither understanding 
the responsibilities and activities of the 
organization as a whole, nor exhibiting 
interest in things with which they are 
not directly identified. 

In the prison business a cohesive, well 
organized, cooperative group of em- 
ployees is necessary. A good training 
program must break down artificial bar- 


riers, make it impossible to create islands 
of prestige, and direct the efforts of all 
employees toward the accomplishment 
of the common objective for which the 
service exists. 


Supervision and Training of Prisoners is 
Primary Task 


One of the peculiarities of prison ad- : 


ministration throughout the country is 
that too many of the employees have 
been relegated to an unimportant place 
inthe program. They are usually given 
the title of “guard,” which in itself is 
significant, because it does not describe 
the responsibilities imposed upon the 
employee, and is generally associated 
with the idea of a “watchman” or a man 
“with a gun on his shoulder.” In fact, 
this is the group of employees who come 
in daily contact with the prisoner, and 
their ability to supervise and counsel is 
an important factor in the success of the 
“treatment program,” while their cus- 
todial duties are incidental although im- 
portant. How could any business deal- 
ing in human relations be successful if 
only a few of the employees understood 
what it was expected they would accom- 
plish? There is no such position as 
“guard” in the Federal Prison System, 
and in the leveling off process, necessary 
for the establishment of a career service, 
the recruitment of all personnel begins 
through the appointment of “correc- 
tional officers” at a common entrance 
grade, to be followed by training, place- 
ment, and promotion according to the 
demonstrated ability of the individual. 

While it is true that prison employees 
must learn how to use firearms and must 
engage in a certain measure of physical 
training planned to give them a knowl- 
edge of defensive tactics, these under- 
takings are nothing more than inci- 
dental to their primary task which is the 
supervision and training of prisoners. 
The real objective is to help the new em- 
ployee acquire the right “attitude,” and 
to accomplish that end, while you help 
him learn about his daily work, you must 
give him the right perspective, and teach 
him what is expected of him as a prison 
employee by showing him how an insti- 
tution functions. 

The first step in the training of em- 
ployees in the Federal Prison System is 
to acquaint them with the responsibil- 
ities and activities of the various groups 
engaged in prison management. The 
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t- ADMINISTRATIVE seevice 

“PusuUC WELFARE von" 
Cuartes (©, “SUPERYISION YS ConTee.” 

“ACCOUNTANTS” HANDBOOK” 
erartes 02, “OEPRECIATION Coste” 

“WOW TO DEVELOP YOUR PERSONALITY” srewow 
Guarvan @, “wow we Tava” 

“PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION monnen © nmemey 
marten 14, Pee 80), “TRAMING THE Teamees” 








B- ADVISORY seavice 
“EOUCATION FOR THE FUTURE” seexson 
Grarter (6, “SoucaTIOn FOR Sotim sovusTeceT* 
“INTERVIEWING IN SOCIAL WORK" veuns 
GRAPTER 16, “OTHANIOS OF THE THERAPEUTIC /aTERWER” 
“CRIME AND THE COMMUNITY” rannensave 
Cnartas ©, “SOC FaeTOR @ THE SEVELOPwERT OF corme” 
“CRIME AND RELIGION” ca.een, wer, ane eeven 
CmAPTER 6, “RELIGIONS PRACTICN & Pelton ano artee* 


SUGGESTED TYPE OF READING 
3- CULINARY seavice 
“MUTRITION AND DIETS” sransace 
cuarren 54, “PneTECTWwE roeee* 


Peet 868, “Guat Coons reaentT” 


4- CUSTODIAL saavice 


“DISCIPLINE AND THE CERELICT” 
Quarta +, “Tee coarce”™ 


“PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINIGTRATION” sracet 
Cnarras ©, “STAFT SiLSGIPLIEE ane Bones” 


4 


S-FARM seavice 


“FILO CROPS” seotnce 
CHAPTER 1), “PASTURES 208 PaOTWRE Ganaeeueer ” 





“THE STORY OF MAN AND HIS FOOO” runuas ‘ve POULTRY 


rT suns 
Guarren 6, “FEEDS FOR EFFICEeT BEAT ae8 G06 PeOeveren” 


O- MECHANICAL scavice 
“PRISONS AND PRISON BUILOINGS” seoraies 
enartee ©, “SonmiToaree” 
“MODERN PLUMBING” canteen 
QuarTen 63, “SaTe GOTASLiGeueeTS” 





While the above chart shows the Technical Course, similar charts used in the in-service training show also 


related functions of a prison are 
grouped as “services.” As indicated pre- 
viously, these services are referred to as 
the administrative, advisory, culinary, 
custodial, farm, and mechanical. While 
the new trainee is not assigned to the 
performance of actual duties, during the 
first week following his entry on duty he 
participates in the Orientation Course, 
to give him an opportunity to learn 
something about the environment in 
which he is to work and to become ac- 
quainted with the personnel responsible 
for the various services. This introduc- 
tion to prison work is accomplished 
through lectures, tours of inspection, 
and daily group conferences, but no at- 
tempt is made at this stage of the train- 
ing to outline studies or to assign the 
trainee to specific tasks. This course 
lasts 1 week. 
Basic Course 

The next step in the training is known 
as the Basic Course, in which the trainee 
acquires general experience in prison 
work. Lectures have a very small place 
in this course which consists in the main 
of on-the-job training, during which the 
functions of each of the six “services” 
represented in prison management are 
demonstrated. The trainees are given 
pamphlets descriptive of the work and 
they are assigned progressively to an in- 
structor who explains and illustrates the 
task to be performed. When the trainee 


the basic course and the orientation course. 


understands what is expected of him and 
has demonstrated on the job that he 
knows how to do that portion of the 
work to which he is assigned, he is for a 
short time given full responsibility for 
the performance of the job, with the in- 
structor observing, counseling, and as- 
sisting him if needed. 

When he has acquired a fair working 
knowledge of the job on which the train- 
ing is given, the instructor submits a 
report using the standard efficiency rat- 
ing form on which certain elements are 
indicated as having application to the 
work of the trainee. Definitions have 
been developed for each of the elements 
so selected in order that the report of 
the instructors may have some degree 
of uniformity. The trainee himself is 
expected to submit a narrative report 
explaining what he has accomplished 
and commenting upon the things he has 
observed in the course of his instruc- 
tion. These two reports, prepared inde- 
pendently, go to the training officer. 

The plan developed for on-the-job 
instruction in the Basic Course is in- 
tended to give the trainee information 
regarding the work to be performed by 
the prisoner, so that he will be better 
prepared to exercise supervision and 
will have more assurance when assigned 
to a job. After the instructor has 
coached the trainee and given him a 
background upon which to work, the 


trend of instruction is to develop his 
ability to supervise the prisoners who 
actually perform the work on the job. 
This plan is followed throughout the 
Basic Course until the entire field of 
prison work, as indicated by services, 
has been completed. At the end of the 
course the trainee will have worked 
under two instructors in each of the 6 
services, and these 12 instructors will 
have reported on his work as a trainee. 
The trainee himself will have submitted 
12 narrative reports respecting the jobs 
he has completed. 
Development of Performance Tests 

In prison work many different trades 
and professions are needed. Forty-five 
of these are recognized as essential to 
the accomplishment of many functions 
of prison administration. One feature 
of the Basic Course is the development 
of performance tests. When the trainee 
reaches the particular job for which he 
is potentially best qualified he is given a 
performance test, which is an actual 
demonstration of his ability to perform 
the task which would ordinarily be done 
by trained and experienced prisoner 
workers. Each performance test must 
be completed within a period of approx- 
imately 2 hours, and consists of the as- 
signment of definite tasks which have 
been selected as best suited to demon- 
strate the ability of the trainee in profes- 
sional, cleri¢al, or mechanical work. 
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The standard efficiency rating sheet is 
used by the instructor in rating the 
trainee in accordance with definitions 
developed by the Bureau of Prisons. If 
he is successful in passing the perform- 
ance test he is then assigned for 2 weeks 
to work in that particular service, and 
during that interval he ceases to func- 
tion as a trainee, but is given regular 
duty assignments just as though he were 
a new employee assigned to that 
activity. 

The Orientation Course requires 1 
week for completion; the Basic Course, 
14 weeks, including 2 weeks work assign- 
ment following the performance test. 
At the end of the 15 week interval, the 
employee is assigned to one of the six 
services representing the functions into 
which prison work is divided. 

By that time, the trainee has had op- 
portunity to learn how all the different 
departments of the institution function. 
Under the leadership of various instruc- 
tors he has demonstrated his ability to 
supervise and deal with prisoner work- 
ers. Throughout the course of this 
training, emphasis has been placed on 
the maintenance of a proper attitude. 
No one group of employees can accom- 
plish satisfactory results if they work 
independently. Responsible employees 
must know something about the prob- 
lems and the methods pursued by other 
groups of employees. Promotion and 
advancement are earned in the service 
according to demonstrated ability to 
deal with prisoners and to cooperate 
with other units engaged in the admin- 
istration of the prison. 


Opportunity for Advancement 

The Federal Prison System is not a 
place in which to “vegetate.” An em- 
ployee has opportunity for advance- 
ment, if he is interested and works upon 
his own initiative to improve these op- 
portunities, and if through cooperation 
with others he renders substantial aid 
in the development of the treatment pro- 
gram. For the employees who have 
completed the Orientation and Basic 
Courses the Technical Course is devel- 
oped. This consists of specialized in- 
struction having application to the dif- 
ferent fields of prison work. For ex- 
ample, the Technical Course developed 
for the employee in the Mechanical 
Service deals with the refinements of 
instruction and supervision in connec- 
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tion with mechanical trades and similar 
activities, and in its application to the 
treatment program deals with speciali- 
zation in the education of adults, clas- 
sification of prisoners, library science, 
and the like. 

The Technical Course does not under- 
take to teach any employee a profession 
or trade. Instead it is developed for 
the purpose of showing an employee 
how best to utilize his profession or 
trade in the management and guidance 


of prisoner workers. As an incentive to 
employees who are interested but who 
do not have the professional knowledge 
or the trade skill, arrangements have 
been made with various colleges 
throughout the country to offer special- 
ized courses. The employee who is able 
to do so may attend these courses. The 
employee who must supplement his 
knowledge while on the job has oppor- 
tunity to participate in correspondence 
and extension courses. 





New York City 


“Character training is the chief aim 
of New York City’s public schools.” 
With this statement, John E. Wade, 
superintendent of schools in New York 
City, opens his annual report for the 
past school year titled, Ad/ the Children. 
Description and activity photographs 
are utilized in about equal proportion to 
convey an understanding of the aims 
and achievements of the schools during 
the year. The following information 
is taken from the report: 

Through retention of teaching posi- 
tions in the face of small register and by 
appointment of additional teachers, an 
improved educational program provides 
for: 

A further reduction in the number of 
oversize classes. 

Additional small-size classes for slow 
learners and additional special classes 
for maladjusted children. 

More remedial instruction. 

More guidance service. 

Increased services for physically and 
mentally handicapped children. 

More playgrounds and recreational 
facilities. 

Added provisions for extracurricular 
activities. 

An enlarged program 
service. 

Increased opportunities for adult 
education, 


of health 


School-Home-Community Program 

During the school year, supervisors 
and teachers have recognized the fact 
that they have a larger responsibility, 
one which extends beyond the imme- 
diate school environment. They are 
aware of the fact that their function 
includes an intimate relationship with 
the community which the school serves. 


Public Schools 


Their ability to interpret the school. 
community relationships is quite as im- 
portant in the development of the school 
program as their knowledge of school 
administration and the techniques of 
classroom instruction, 

The following steps have been 
taken by supervisors in organizing 
this schooi-home-community coopera- 
tive program: 

An over-all picture of the community 
of the school—health, safety, housing, 
and economic status—has been ob- 
tained. 

A study of the educational, religious, 
recreational, and leisure-time activities 
has been made. 

A survey of the deficiencies and lacks 
and the factors which mitigate against 
the community for normal, satisfying 
living has been undertaken. 

A knowledge of the resources of the 
functioning social agencies — those 
which function on a city-wide basis and 
those which function to serve the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the scheol—has 
been secured. 

Identification with the established 
local councils of social agencies, spon- 
sored by the Welfare Council of New 
York City. 

Participation in the activities of the 
coordinating councils of the police 
precincts. 


Code of Behavior 

The creation and adoption of a code 
of behavior by 83 junior high schools 
constitute a significant experiment in 
student democracy. School assemblies, 
classrooms, and student forums, were de- 
voted to full and detailed discussion of 
the various articles in the Code and their 
implications for individual behavior, 
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U.S. Government Announces 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., enclosing remittance (check or 
money order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be ordered di- 
rectly from the agency issuing them. 











New U. S. Office of Education 


Publications 


Family Contributions to War and 
Post-War Morale. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 5 
cents each. 


No. 1. Suggestions for Using the Series. No. 
2. Home on Furlough. No. 3. They Also 
Serve. No. 4. We Carry On. No. 5. First 
Days at Home. No.6. Catching Up With the 
Children. 


Statistics of City School Systems, 
1939-40 and 1941-42. By Lester B. 
Herlihy and Walter S. Deffenbaugh. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 103 p., illus. (Bien- 
nial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1938-40 and 1940-42, Volume IT, 
Chapter VII.) 20 cents. 


Data on enrollment, school 
length of school year and days attended,pupil- 
teacher ratio, supervisory and teaching staff, 
salaries, sources of revenue, distribution of 
city school expenditures, expenditures per 
pupil in average daily attendance, school 
buildings and property investments, city 
school district bonded indebtedness, night 
schools, and summer schools. 


attendance, 


Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, 1940-41. By 
Lester B. Herlihy. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 28 p. 
(Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1940-42, Volume II, 
Chapter IX.) 10 cents. 


Data on approximately 70 percent of all 
private schools in the United States which 
are below the college level. 


Training School Bus Drivers. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1945. 162 p., illus. (Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 233.) 30 cents. 


General considerations relating to the train- 
ing of drivers and the operation of driver 
training courses, and a suggested instructional 


program prepared by the American Automo- 
bile Association and the Trade and Industrial 
Education Service of the Vocational Division 
of the U. 8S. Office of Education. 


The Place of Visiting Teacher Serv- 
ices in the School Program. By Kath- 
erine M. Cook, Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. 
(Bulletin 1945, No. 6.) 10 cents. 


Develops briefly the objectives of and need 
for pupil personnel services and the place of 
visiting teacher work in school programs; in- 
cludes a brief historical sketch of the devel- 
opment of visiting teacher services in school 
systems ; gives basic information on such serv- 
ices in the school systems of cities of 10,000 
and above in population in the United States; 
and summarizes certain conclusions which 
seem justified by the information collected. 


New Publications of Other 


Agencies 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
Library. Arrangement of Public Ad- 


ministration Materials. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 


120 p. 5 cents. 


A scheme of classification developed to meet 


the special needs of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Farm Credit Administration.: Coop- 
erative Research and Service Division. 
Cooperative Possibilities in Freezing 
Fruits and Vegetables. By Anne L., 

Kansas City, Mo. Farm 
Administration, 1945. Proc- 
60 p. Free as long as supply 
lasts from Director of Information and 
Extension, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Kansas City 8, Mo. (Miscellane- 
ous Report No. 84.) 


Gessner. 
Credit 


essed. 


Discusses the technical problems involved 
in freezing foodstuffs, describes methods, and 
presents facts regarding the extent of the 
industry. 


U.S. Department of Commerce. Bu- 
reau of the Census. City Finances: 
1943. (Cities Having Populations 
Over 25000) Volume 3: Statistical 
Compendium. Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. Proc- 
224 p. 


essed. 


Expenditure for schools and public libraries 
are included in these summaries. Previous 
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46 p.. 


1943 reports in this series are: Volume Il, 
Individual City Reports (for each city having 
a population over 250,000) ; Volume 2, Topical 
Reports (on debt and expenditure). 


U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Occupational Data 
for the Counselors; A Handbook of 
Census Information Selected for Use in 
Guidance. Prepared in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 36 p. 10 cents. 


A selection, summarization, and interpreta- 
tion of material from the mass of census sta- 
tistics, to supply a need of counselors and 
others who are helping young people and vet- 
erans to choose a yocation. 


U. S. Department of Labor. 
Women’s Bureau. Negro Women War 
Workers. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. (Bulletin 
205) 23 p. 10 cents. 


A story of the ways in which Negro women 
helped to bridge the manpower gap during the 
war period. 


U. S. Department of State. Papers 
Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States: 1930. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
3 vols. Volume 1 (Publication 2229), 
$1.75, buckram ; volume 2 ( Publication 
2330) , $2.25, buckram ; volume 3 (Publi- 
cation 2319), $2.25, buckram. 


Contains the diplomatic correspondence car- 
ried on with foreign nations during the year 
1930. In volume 1, for instance, are the tele- 
grams and reports on the London Naval Con- 
ference together with the text of the Treaty 
for the Limitation and Reduction of Naval 
Armament, signed in London, April 22, 1930. 


U.S. Federal Security Agency. Office 
of Community War Services. Social 
Protection Division. Danger Ahead. 
Issued in cooperation with Surgeon 
General, U. S. Army, and Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, U. S. Navy. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 4 p. folder. Free from 
Director, Social Protection Division, 
Office of Community War Services, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C., or the nearest Social Protection 
Regional Office. 

Folder calls attentions to the need for con- 
tinued social protection and presents a con- 


cise program for law enforcement for health, 
for social treatment, and for education. 
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